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That the transistor-equipped hearing aid, with 
all the great advantages it brings to the user, has 
been made available so promptly and so widely 
is a real tribute to the enterprise and alertness of 
the hearing aid industry. 

The makers of hearing aids were quick to ap- 
preciate the great increase in hearing aid effi- 
ciency, convenience and economy brought about 
by the transistor. Naturally, they relied upon a 
source of supply that had been prominently iden- 
tified with the industry’s development and 
growth. For fourteen years Raytheon has been 
supplying their subminiature tubes, improving 
them by constant engineering advancement to 
make possible the size reduction and high quality 





performance that has contributed so importantly 
to hearing aid wearer satisfaction. 

Now, Raytheon employs the same mass produc. 
tion and inspection techniques on Raytheon 
Transistors that made Raytheon Hearing Aid 





Tubes standard throughout the world. Today, | 
every hearing aid manufacturer who uses trans: | 
istors uses Raytheon Transistors. i 

The remarkable record of successful transistor | 
performance in the field is the result of this fore 
sight and teamwork by the hearing aid_industry 
and Raytheon. 

Hat’s off, we say, to the hearing aid makers of 
America! 








RAYTHEON MANUFACTURING COMPANY ¢icidccein det 


Receiving Tube Division 


55 CHAPEL ST., NEWTON 58, MASS. - Bigelow 4-7500 e 4935 WEST FULLERTON AVE., CHICAGO 39 - NAtional 2-27) 
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Your Child Is Deaf 


-- Advice for Parents 


ELEANOR C. VORCE 


(4X7 OUR child is deaf!” You heard the 

doctor say it. But you are confused. 
It is hard to understand, for you have 
never known a deaf child and you do not 
know what this means. Your child looks 
and acts like every other child, but will 
he continue to grow and learn “normally,” 
you ask yourself. Will he learn to talk? 
Will he understand other people? Where 
will he go to school? Will he get along in 
a hearing world? 

You are not alone in this predicament. 
Every parent who suddenly finds that his 
child is deaf experiences this same frantic 
bewilderment. Few of you have heard of 
the thousands of deaf children and adults 
who are living happy and useful lives. 
You have not yet seen the happiness and 
the satisfaction of the parents who helped 
them make this adjustment, This you will 
learn later. Now you can think only of 
the differences between your deaf child 
and other children. You even forget that 
he is first and foremost a child. 

It is true that this child will need a 
special kind of education to learn the skills 
of communication, and that you must help 
him. Nevertheless his needs and desires 
in all other ways are like those of a hearing 
child. The more you can learn about 
children, the more you will be able to help 
your deaf child. 

Hearing helps us interpret what goes on 
about us. We learn to talk because we 
hear. We understand what others say 
because we hear. We hear the noises and 
sounds that make the fabric of everyday 
living. But learning to live happily is 

Miss Vorce, Supervising Teacher of the Lesingtom 
School for the Deaf, was recently appointed Assistant 
Principal of the school’s Academic Department, re- 
Placing Miss Mary C. New who is retiring at the 
close of the school year. Miss Vorce has also taught 
at the Michigan School for the Deaf and at the 
Alexander Graham Bell School, Cleveland, Ohio. 

This article, written at the request of the editor of 
e Volta Review, offers advice to parents from the 

cher's point of view. Readers are also referred 
f an article by the parent of a deaf child—‘Working 


With Your. Young Deaf Child,’ by Mrs. Robert Work, 
olta Review, March 1954, p. 114. 
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not dependent upon hearing—we learn 
through all our senses. A child who cannot 
hear learns about life by seeing, touching, 
feeling, doing—and to him this is normal. 
He can feel that he is loved and wanted; 
he learns success, self-confidence and in- 
dependence through experience. He learns 
to get along with hearing people by being 
with them. He learns to do by doing. He 
learns to interpret the expression upon 
your face long before he knows what you 
are saying. He learns consequences of 
good or “bad” behavior without knowing 
words of approval or disapproval. 


Help Lies in Education 


\ child who is born without hearing is 
called congenitally deaf. This usually 
means that there is a defect in the auditory 
nerve due to one of a variety of causes. 
It is important that you have confidence 
in the recommendations of the otologist 
(the ear specialist) who examines your 
child. A diagnosis of severe nerve deaf- 
ness usually means that future help lies 
in education rather than in medical treat- 
ment, Scientific research has as yet found 
no way to repair defective nerve tissue 
and there is little chance that your child’s 
hearing can be improved or _ restored. 
Changing doctors or trying one method of 
treatment after another will not make it so. 
It is possible that the otologist may detect 
a small amount of hearing in your child. 
He may even recommend a hearing aid and 
a program of auditory training. However, 
even the newest and the best of hearing 
aids can only make sound louder—they 
cannot make your child “a hearing child.” 
They do not improve his actual hearing. 
They can only help him to make better use 
of the hearing he has. 

Whether your child is moderately or 
profoundly deaf, it is important that you 
the most important person in his life 
help him to grow as normally as is possible 
and to learn to share the responsibilities of 
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family living. This you cannot do if you 
continue to feel sorry for him or for your- 
self. You can and must accept and love 
him as he is—with his handicap. not in 
spite of it, He does not want to be pitied 
or pampered. He wants to be a person 
loved and respected for himself. Your 
help in giving him the right start will be 
the most valuable force in his life. His 
future will depend upon the feelings and 
habits you help him develop now. It is 
essential that you find out about the train- 
ing he needs before he is ready for school: 
about the ways in which you can help him 
to learn to communicate orally: and about 
the special educational facilities available. 
Talk with other parents of deaf children 

you will find more of them than you ever 
suspected—and they will all be eager to 
share their experiences with you. Read 
and investigate. Understanding will help 
vou to accept your child’s deafness and to 
know what to do about it. 


The Need for Oral Communication 


We live in a world in which people 
communicate with each other by means of 
speech and hearing. If your deaf child 
is to take his place in the world with hear- 
ing and speaking people, he must learn to 
communicate orally—he must learn to 
understand what others are saying and be 
able to express his own ideas in speech. 
Most of us take our ability to talk for 
eranted—no one taught us to speak. But 
even our “natural” speech was not in- 
stinctive. We speak and understand be- 
cause we hear and because as babies we 
heard and imitated the speech of the people 
around us. Your deaf child will not hear 
speech, so he will not imitate it. But he 
does have a voice and he can learn to talk. 
Speech will not be natural for him—some- 
one must teach him to talk. A_ hearing 
child listens and understands speech and 
language long. long before he tries to talk. 
A deaf child must also understand speech 
before he will begin to talk. This under- 
standing will come through his eyes 
through watching people’s faces and learn- 
ing to understand what he sees them say. 
This is called lipreading. Later he will 
learn to use his voice to’ imitate what he 
sees and what he feels when touching his 
teacher’s face. This is the beginning of 
speech. Lipreading will take concentration 
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and patience for it is a slow process. Lean 
ing to talk is even more difficult. and wij) 
take a greater amount of time. Lipreading 
and speech are the special communicatigy 
skills your deaf child will need to learn, 
You are most fortunate in having dis 
covered your child’s deafness at an earl 
age. Early home training and the develop 
ment of good habits and ‘attitudes are mos 
important. There are many ways in whid 
you can set the stage for your child 
learning—both for his growth as a chil 
and for the special skills he will need as; 
deaf child. After you have tried thes 
suggestions and have found that it is fu 
to help your child to learn and develop| 
you will invent games and ideas more par} 
ticularly suited to your situation. — The 
important thing is to relax and be natural 
and to have a good time with him. Th 
establishment of a few daily routines 
relaxing and reassuring to children. 
helps them to accept and understand th 
time for certain regular activities (time fa} 
nap. time for lunch, time to play. time t] 
vo to bed, etc.) and often prevents u 
pleasant situations which arise at thes 
times. Knowing that your deaf child mus 
learn a great deal through his eyes. yo 
must plan pleasant visual experiences whi 
you can share with him. This sharing oj 
experiences is important. Take him place 
where he will see a variety of things. Tali 
him to the store when you go shopping an‘| 
let him see what is inside: let him watdf 
the postman (or the milkman) when | 
makes his daily delivery: go for walk 
around the block: visit a neighbor: got 
the park—go anywhere that might provid 
something interesting to see. Point oil} 
the things which might otherwise escap 
your child’s attention. Above all—TALk} 
TALK! TALK! Wherever you are. what} 
ever you are doing—TALK! Sit or staf 
where vour child can see your face, makin} 
sure that your expression is pleasant. an 
talk naturally and simply about anythin 
that interests him. Be sure there is plent 
of repetition of the words you want hit 
to learn to lipread. You will understam 
the importance of repetition if vou @ 
member the thousands of times a_hearit! 
child hears a word before he understané 
its meaning. Tell your child the names ¢ 
the things he has and likes; his famil 
(especially mommy and daddy), his toy 
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his food, his clothes—anything that really 
interests him. Talk to him while he is 
“Here's your shoe. Let's put 
vour shoe on this foot. Where's your 
other shoe? Now you have two shoes.” 
See how many times you can repeat “key” 
words. Hold him on your lap, or sit close 
to him (but where he can see your face 
without strain) and play games that require 
simple repetitive language (Peek-a-Boo, 
for example.) “Read” from a_ simple 
picture book. Name the objects and have 
a “conversation” about the ones he likes 
i“Here’s a big ball. Can you throw the 
hall to mommy? Ooh! I caught the ball! 
Now let mommy throw the ball to you.” 
etc... Play games with his toy animals- 

make them “talk.” Be expressive—make 
him want to look at your face. Help him 
to understand the language of everyday 
living. but do not expect speech from him 


dressing 


vet, Remember that even a hearing child 
listens to spoken language a long time 
hefore he begins to talk. Encourage your 


child’s babbling—make a game of babbling 
hack to him the same sounds he has just 
used spontaneously. Hold him close and 
sing to him: talk softly into his ear when 
vou “cuddle.” Do not be afraid to give 
him all kinds of experiences with language 
and sound—even if he does not appear 
to respond. But be sure he likes it! He 
will learn much more and much faster if 
he is having fun. 


Make the Child Responsible 


Expect neither too little nor too much 
from your child because he is deaf. Do 
not excuse him from little responsibilities 
he is capable of accepting. Though he may 
not understand your words, you can demon- 
strate. calmly but firmly. what you expect 
of him. Be sure that he has plenty of 
opportunity to play with hearing children 
without too many exceptions being ‘made 
because of his deafness. The rules of fair 
play are the same for all children—deaf 
or hearing. 

When he is a little older and has de- 
veloped sufficient self-confidence to be 
away part of the day. you should enter 
him in a good nursery school for the deaf 
Where he will learn to share and to play 
with other children his own age. Many 
schools have provided special education 
lor deaf children of nursery age. Here he 
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will be under the guidance of skilled teach- 
ers experienced in the needs of all children 
as well as the special needs of deaf children. 
Visit one of these nursery schools and chat 
with the teacher. Notice the happy and 
busy children. See how well they are 
learning the lessons of life. This will help 
vou even before your child is ready to 
enter school. 


Selecting a School 


There are many schools which will offer 
your child a good oral education. The 
mother of a deaf child, writing for “The 
Parents Talk It Over” in the Volta Review. 
gave the following advice to young parents: 


“Choosing a school is the most important 
decision you will ever make for your little deaf 
child. 

“You must decide whether you want your child 
to be in a state residential school, in a city day 
school, a day pupil in a residential school, or 
a boarding pupil in a private residential school. 
Whatever your choice may be, remember that no 
school can be judged better than by the attain- 
ments of its average graduates. 

“Do not be misled by the work of the primary 
classes—all little deaf children are 
adorable and bring a lump to your throat and a 


classes of 


surge of hope to your heart. Ask to see the 
graduating class. Talk to them. See whether 
they know anything to talk about. Can you 


understand their speech? Can they understand 
you? ... The quality of the school’s teaching is 
good if you can without too much difficulty 
understand the speech of the totally-deaf-from- 
birth pupils, and if they can, through lipreading, 
understand you. A good school, proud of its 
work and sure of the value of its program, will 
welcome your questions and answer them freely 
and openly. You are not too far from a 
number of different schools. I urge you to visit 
them ail.” 


Sources of Help 

A new and interesting facet of your 
life is beginning to unfold. Talks with 
other parents and visits to schools will be 
of inestimable help to you, but they are not 
enough. You must never stop in your 
search for more information and new ways 
to help your child. You will want to read 
the many good books and pamphlets about 
deafness and the education of deaf children. 
The more you learn about this the easier 
it will be for you to help your child. The 
following agencies and associations are 
valuable sources of information. Write 
to them, or visit them if you live near: 


The Volta Bureau, 1537 35th Street, N.W.. 
Washington 7, D. C. (This will be of special 
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help for printed information, books and pam- 
phlets from the lending library, the monthly 


Volta Review, and the Parent’s Information Kit.) 


The John Tracy Clinic, 806 W. Adams Blvd., 
Los Angeles 7, California. (The Tracy Clinic 
Correspondence Course for parents of young 


deaf children has helped thousands of parents 
in home training for their deaf children.) 

The Department of Education of your 
and/or city. (This will be a source of informa- 
tion for the kinds of available in your 
community. ) 


The school 
You have become the producer, the 
director and the main actor in this early 
You will even 


Stale 
Ss hools 


the deaf nearest your city. 


for 


drama of your child's life. 
provide most of the scenery and will select 
the other characters of this play. Yet your 
child is the star and you must never forget 


What 


Editor's note: The following letter was sent 
to the Volta Review by a teacher. who has 
asked that her name be withheld: 


Dear Mrs. Perry: 

Judging from your letter which was re- 
ceived recently, | am afraid you have the 
feeling that as a teacher I will be able to 
offer magic words to solve the problem as 
to next year’s schooling for Jean. 

Several days of hard thinking call no 
magic words to mind. The tragedy that has 
come to you comes to homes in other locali- 
ties where inadequately — staffed and 
equipped schools are attempting to teach 
deaf and seriously hard of hearing chil- 
dren. You have made sacrifices to provide 
what has seemed to be an ideal atmosphere 
in which Jean could learn; and it no 
wonder that you are so confused and dis- 


Is 


appointed. 

For some time speech and hearing cen- 
ters have been assuming the role of teach- 
ing better speech to deaf and _ seriously 
hard of hearing children. Parents, not 
knowing that speech is only a part of the 
total curriculum essential in a deaf child’s 
education, hopefully enroll their children, 
grasping every opportunity to help them 
acquire more normal speech. Some of 
these centers are well organized and do 
good work. The skill and experience of 
the clinicians, the knowledge they have of 
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that he is living the plot. It is his play! 
Your role is to accept, to guide and t 
encourage—never to force or dominate 
You must help your child to develop the 


habit of looking at the speaker's face. You! 
must teach him to understand the language) 
that he sees on the face of the speaker,| 
You must encourage him to use his voice 
You must give him confidence in himself 
In the careful and consistent preparation] 
for your own role, you are heading toward} 
success. Each act will reveal new andj 
fascinating developments of the plot. You 
will he pleased with the fun and succes} 
vou have together, and the respect you will 
have for each other. It will be interesting] 
and rewarding beyond description, 


School? 


the highly specialized work of teaching 
speech, language and lipreading to th 
deaf and seriously hard of hearing. and th 
degree of emphasis placed on this specia 
work, are the determining factors in selec 
ing a school. 

The thing which has happened in you 
case. suddenly having to discontinue Jean‘ 
-chooling with no plans offered as to net 
vear, is partly due to a dearth of proper! 
trained teachers. This fact makes it safe 
and wiser, it would seem, to place Jean i 
a well-established school for the deaf, be 
cause such schools are better equipped | 
do the type of work needed in her case. 

Dr. Helmer Mykelbust of Northwester 
University, an authority on deaf childre 
and their needs, believes it unwise to enrol] 
deaf children in schools with hearing chil 
dren because the hearing children usual 
reject deaf classmates from their soci] 
activities, thereby adding to the sense 0] 
isolation that the deaf child already has} 
He does believe that deaf children shov\ 
have contact with normal children. Hi 
says, however, that it is better for a deal 
child to be with other deaf children and tt} 
be taught by a teacher who understané 
their problems. 

These are not magic words but they at 
offered with the hope that they will be oj 
some help in making the decision whit 
will be best for your little girl. 
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The Role in Language 
In Speech Training 


For the Hearing Impaired Child 


MARTHA BUCHMAN 


OR the comparatively small number 

of those engaged in the education of 
the deaf child, we are unusually vehement 
in our differing opinions of how things 
should be done. The old controversies con- 
cerning manualism and oralism or the 
analytic versus the synthetic method of 
teaching speech are still major issues in 
the profession. But the one point on which 
most of us agree is that language is the 
keystone on which successful education of 
the hearing impaired child rests. This is 
the observation made by Dr. Silverman 
in the foreword to Grace Lassman’s book. 
Language for the Preschool Deaf Child.' 

The emphasis in recent years on pre- 
school education of the child with a hear- 
ing impairment has been due, in large de- 
gree. to the realization that these are the 
years most conducive to language develop- 
ment. The ordinary child, assimilating all 
phases of natural language through his 
hearing, gradually develops the basic lan- 
guage concepts and attains real linguistic 
skill by the time he begins a school pro- 
gram. Mrs. Lassman states that “Language 
and every aspect of the child’s development 
are interrelated and any area of his devel- 
opment should be related to and contribute 
to language growth.”! 

Traditionally language and thought were 
considered separate activities; first the 
thought occurred to the thinker, then he 
expressed it. The modern concept of 
thought links it more closely with expres- 
sion. Mental development ultimately de- 
pends upon language development. Facility 
Miss Buchman is a graduate of the training 
program at the Clarke School for the Deaf, where 
Mee Mr tote te dociee te ee het eee 
for acousti ally habidisnvena chives i ‘= dir saa 
alegre nes 
ie ! and is structor in audiology at 


Vanderbilt University School of Medicine, and in- 
structor in special education at Peabody College. 
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in language, then, is not merely the ability 
to reproduce memorized words and phrases 
at a given cue, but the ability to make in- 
telligent use of words for the purpose of 
defining our thoughts and feelings in order 
to express them as clearly as possible to 
others. 

Language is both an objective for the 
deaf child and also the means by which all 
his educational goals are achieved. Speech 
is dependent upon an understanding of 
spoken language, and lipreading is his 
medium for this understanding. The teach- 
er of the child with a hearing impairment 
is vitally concerned not only with speech 
training, but how it may be combined with 
developmental activities to facilitate the 
child’s language development. Proficiency 
in reading also depends upon a background 
of language experience. 

The necessity for providing the right 
kind of experiences for the child is obvi- 
ous; the need to augment these with con- 
nected language is paramount. Those of us 
who are in daily contact with parents of 
hearing impaired children must continually 
attempt to impress them with this fact. 
Speech training and the growth of oral 
vocabulary are vital to parents, naturally, 
and they often measure their child’s prog- 
ress solely by his attainments in learning 
and using speech. But they fail to realize 
hew much time the average child spends 
learning to comprehend language before 
he attempts to express himself. 

Sooner or later the hearing infant makes 
the discovery that many different things 
may have the same name. One of his diffi- 
culties is to see why the same name should 
be applied to things at first so unlike 
dogs or chairs, for example, which may be 
of all shapes and sizes. An increasing pow- 
er to analyze his perceptions proceeds side 
by side with the naming activity which the 
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ordinary child begins to pursue with such 
zest during his second year. Children, by 
learning to associate actions with descrip- 
tive phrases. come to understand the basic 
phraseology of their native tongue.” “Eat 
slowly,” “Sit up straight” and “Shut the 
door quietly” are phrases which take on 
meaning through actions. Knowledge 
gained through description is only on a 
sure foundation for the child when learned 
through firsthand acquaintance with the 
world of objects and events. 


Stages of Development 


It is the hypothesis of A. F. Watts that 
there are principal stages through which 
all children normally pass in their efforts 
to say and write what they think and feel 
about the worlds they live in—the world of 
objects and events in space and time, the 
world of persons, and the world of ideas 
and values—and that these stages give evi- 
dence of an orderly sequence of develop- 
ment which is the same for all children.* 
They first learn to name things that inter- 
est them and then to add a word by way of 
comment. Thus a child may say “Milk 
gone” when he has finished drinking it. or 
“Baby—up” when he wants to be picked 
up. He next learns to speak of relations 
between two things in space by using a 
hurt—baby.” 
prepositional 


transitive verb as in “Dog 
In stage three he adds a 
phrase in speaking of things and_ next 
makes his first complex sentence. At this 
stage he learns to employ his verbs. nouns 
and pronouns with correct inflection. Grad- 
ually there develops in orderly sequence 
the power to note differences or similari- 
ties. to classify them, to generalize about 
them, and to think of them finally in non- 
picturable concepts. 
Experiences Provided 

In all kindergartens the purpose of the 
language arts program is to provide experi- 
ences which will give the child something 
of interest to talk about at this particular 
conversational level. Firsthand experience. 
when possible. makes the learning situation 
most effective. For the average child the 
experience plus the aid of linguistically ex- 
pressed principles to give it meaning must 
be fused if the experience is to be of maxi- 
mum value. Dr. James Drever suggests that 
the best way to increase the number of 
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nouns a child can use is to enrich his mate. 
rial environment. while the surest way of 
enlarging his stock of verbs is to extend his 
practical interests. It is assumed _ that 
someone will be on hand to supply the lap. 
guage needed and to do justice to each 
fresh experience. With the hearing im. 
paired child the problem then seems to be 
the supplementing of experience with the 
techniques to express his thoughts. 


Speech develops through language. This 
is not to infer that speech, auditory train. 
ing and lipreading will not receive atten. 
tion simultaneously, but that all these as 
pects of training will be developed in re 
gard to the child’s level of language ability 
The child who learns to say “airport” in 
telligibly but does not understand whether 
he is going to the airport. you are going t 
the airport, or planes take off and land a} 
airports is certainly retarded in his lan 
guage development. This emphasis o 
meaningful language must receive priorit 
in the early training of the child with : 
hearing loss. His later educational treat 
ment will depend upon his ability to under 
stand and use language effectively; certail 
ly his rate of progress in school will bh 
directly affected by his proficiency in lan 
guage. The methods for training the young 
child with a hearing loss may center aroun 
auditory training in preparation for use 0 
an individual hearing aid, speech work ané 
continued training with his aid, but al 
these must be employed in relation to el 
fective language. 
to provide for thi 
work will 


How are we failing 
language development 
children with hearing losses? Educators ©| 
the deaf criticize speech and hearing clini 
cians for putting all their eggs in the hear} 
ing aid basket and neglecting the formal 
aspects of language. They criticize the 
placement of a child with a profound los} 
in the regular classroom where he canné] 
possibly receive the type of language ir 
struction necessary for his maximum edt 
cational growth. The clinic therapist asks 
how he can most effectively fill in these lar} 
guage gaps in his weekly sessions with the} 
child. He naturally needs to concentralt} 
on oral communication and auditory dis} 
crimination, hoping that language growth] 
will increase as the child becomes mort] 
adept in his discriminations. 
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In either situation, classroom or clinic. 
the child’s level of language development 
can be determined at any age by evidence 
of his ability to comprehend language and 
by his spontaneous use of language to ex- 
press his needs effectively and to communi- 
cate socially. His language needs can also 
he defined in these terms. Any child with a 
hearing loss—the preschool child whose 
loss has just been recognized, the school- 
age hard of hearing child who makes satis- 
factor) progress in the regular classroom 
through intelligent use of a hearing aid. 
or the child with very limited language 
ability who comes to the speech and hear- 
must be considered with these 
factors in mind. First. all training must 
follow the child’s interest. Innumerable 
experiences should be planned to give him 
something of vital interest to talk about. 
Second. work should be planned on his 
present level of understanding although it 
may seem incongruous with his chronologi- 
cal age. The language must be meaning- 
ful: it should be language he needs and 
wants to use. Third, he must be made aware 
of our natural conversational patterns; we 
talk in phrases or sentences. Fourth, cer- 


ing center 


tain basic language concepts must be un- 
derstood and specific work planned around 
such simple question forms as who, what. 
where and when. Only after such funda- 
mentals are understood should more com- 
plex language forms be attempted. Fifth. 
repetition must be planned for in a variety 
of ways to reinforce the initial presentation 
of any language concept before the child 
can be expected to know it and use it him- 
self, 


Watts says that good nursery 
training is planned to secure an acquaint- 
ance with the behavior and properties of 
objects and to develop through play and 
conversation the ability to talk intelligibly 
about what can be done with them.” Activi- 
ties, then, are the basis for all speech and 
language work in the nursery school. All 
children enjoy going to the store and are 
interested in playing store. At first the 
child may merely vocalize and point to 
what he wants. The teacher then gives him 
the appropriate language and plays along 
with the game. Field trips to the park, a 
farm, or a zoo give the child a background 
of experience which is supplemented and 


school 
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reiterated through the use of books and 
pictures. Informal activities motivate 
speech and language. The vocalization is 
spontaneous, happy and relaxed—three 
conditions which contribute to a natural 
and pleasant voice quality. 


Opportunities in Nursery School 


In the nursery school or clinic sessions 
with the young child we have the opportu- 
nity to initiate favorable speech and lan- 
guage habits in an informal way. All of 
the speech at this stage will be imitative, 
developed through what the child hears, 
sees and feels. The young deaf child’s first 
attempts at speech, no matter how unintel- 
ligible- they may be, must be regarded as 
basic steps in his speech development. He 
is learning to vocalize in a purposeful way, 
in meaningful situations. He needs to learn 
what speech is for. He cannot be expected 
to acquire and perfect all the speech skills 
at the preschool level; but his acquisition 
of intelligible speech will depend upon what 
kind of attention was given to speech prep- 
aration in these early years of training. We 
accept his approximations just as we do 
with the young hearing child. This is the 
first level in both speech and language de- 
velopment—all given “on the spot.” so to 
speak, as the occasion demands, with the 
teacher helping the child to speak as well 
as he can. This begins the formation of 
valuable habits for oral communication. 


The Older Child 


The older child with a severe loss and 
limited understanding of language. who is 
just beginning training, presents a_ real 
problem. Too often the hearing and speech 
clinic is regarded as a substitute for a 
school; parents also should be counseled in 
regard to their child’s educational place- 
ment. With sufficient preparation he may 
be able to participate in a regular school 
program; if not, he should have the special- 
ized training which can be obtained only 
at a school for deaf children. In many 
cases the initial problem is to motivate him 
toward oral communication. He has a back- 
ground of experience which years alone 
have given him, but it has not been sup- 
plemented with language. He may not un- 
derstand the simplest question forms and 
seldom attempts to express himself orally. 








Still he needs to learn the same_ basic 
language forms which the preschool child 
the work, however, must be geared 


It seems logical 


needs; 
to warrant his attention. 
that his interest can be aroused and main- 
tained through appropriate unit teaching. 
By use of a model football or baseball game 
he learns the language involved in con- 
structing the toy players. develops an un- 
derstanding of number concepts by count- 
ing them, and learns the colors by use of 
colored uniforms. Similar projects can be 
worked out for simple cooking and car- 
pentry. Again the initial step is to provide 
stimulating material which will make the 
child want to talk and express himself. Only 
then will specific vocabulary building he- 
come important to him. 

This is not to minimize the importance of 
building a definite oral vocabulary with the 
hearing impaired child. Intelligible, accu- 
rate speech is of the greatest importance in 
the final analysis. But this specific work 
comes only after a general language back- 
ground has been established. The hard of 
hearing child in a regular school classroom 
also needs a lot of work in word meanings 
and vocabulary building. He to 
know the different uses of certain verbs and 
idiomatic expressions such as “cut across 


needs 


the lawn.” “cut down on spending,” and the 
slang term “cut it out.” He needs to know 
that “giggled.” “snickered.” and “chuck- 


led” all refer to laughter.’ He needs to un- 
derstand the connotative differences 
volved in verbs like “think.” “figure out.” 


“recall” if he is 


in- 
“reason. “remember” and 
to comprehend and use language effective- 
ly. The older child will be motivated to 
expand his vocabulary as his interests ex- 
pand and new vocabulary becomes a_ne- 


when it centers around the child’s_interests 
and is planned in regard to his present 
level of language development. The periods 


; 


of confusion through which the ordinary | 


child passes in refining his linguistic skills 
should atso be remembered. We must ae. 
cept the approximations of the hearing im. 
paired child just as we do those of any 
young child. Appropriate experiences will 
provide a background for the child through 
which his facility in language can be aug. 


mented. The specific vocabulary he needs} 
and wants to use will logically be drawn} 
from these experiences. His interest in oral} 
communication will be stimulated for hef 


will have something he wants to express, 
As the young child matures in all areas his 


speech skills. too, will be refined. A specific] 


vocabulary 
from his general language background. 


will be developed gradually | 


Language and thought develop together] 
: : : | : 


so that a child's progress in language de 
pends on a clarification of his ideas of the 
structure and function of things.* Lin 
cuistic development. then. is a gradual 
affair. Language is expression and is of n 
creat value in the absence of something 
worth expressing. All this entails an up 
derstanding of what types of activity wil 


occupy the attention of children at different] 
ages and to what extent their ideas can be} 


put into effective language. Work should 
be planned and graded so that every for 
ward step the child makes will give him 


real sense of achievement and confidence. 
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Kmployment Counseling 
for the 


Hard of 


Hearing 


Mrs. RUTH GREEN 


OR a few minutes consider yourself an 

employment counselor and come with 
me into an employment office. We enter 
and seat ourselves behind the desk in prep- 
aration for the days work. A young 
She has a strained expres- 
sion on her face. We ask how we can be 
of help. The client, let’s call her Miss 
Jones, frowns. She says “pardon” and we 
repeat the question. We repeat the question 
once or twice, and perhaps change the 
phrasing. Finally, realization of the ques- 
tion dawns on Miss Jones and then we 
hear the unfortunate story of her quest 
for employment. She tells us she has been 
seeking work for some time and has been 
turned down because she is hard of hear- 
ing. She asks us for a list of jobs for 
the hard of hearing. 

This is a common occurrence and hap- 
pens all too often. Upon further examina- 
tion of this client we find that she does not 
use a hearing aid and hasn't investigated 
the possibility of using one. Neither has 
she done anything about the supplementary 
skills of training and lipreading. The client 
does not realize that she. as an individual. 
has done nothing to assist herself. She has 
not been rejected because she is hard of 
hearing, but because she has done nothing 
about her hearing impairment. Attitudes 
are learned. She has not accepted the 
hearing impairment and the employer has 
quickly learned her attitude and has not 
accepted her. 

At the New York League for the Hard 
of Hearing the first step would be to de- 
termine whether or not the client has had 
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adequate medical attention, and then in- 
vestigate whether or not she could use a 
hearing aid. If she could use an aid, we 
would then determine if she needed fur- 
ther assistance in adjusting to the aid. A 
referral for lipreading and, if necessary, 
voice and speech improvement, would be 
made. If the client had good skills and 
was ready for work, a job solicitation pro- 
gram would be undertaken. 

We should always remember that it is 
up to the individual to make himself salable 
on the employment market before saying 
that employers do not want to hire the 
hard of hearing. Employers often do ex- 
press this attitude, but it is from a lack 
of knowledge on their part. When an em- 
ployer hires a person, his primary interest 
is that the person have the best skills for 
the job. That is the key to the placement 
of the hard of hearing, or of any handi- 
capped person. 

In contacting employers we often find 
that they have a distorted concept of what 
the term “hard of hearing” constitutes. 
All too often they think of an individual 
with a hearing impairment as one at whom 
they must shout. Even then they do not 
believe that this person will comprehend 
or understand, or they think of him as one 
who cannot communicate through the use 
of language. Of course, experience in this 
case is the best teacher. The job seeker, in 
particular, must sell his assets before in- 
forming an employer that he has a hearing 
impairment. The job seeker very often 
must explain the limitations of his hearing 
loss. but he must also be able to show how 
he compensates for these limitations. If 
the client can get through the initial em- 
ployment interview successfully, the em- 
ployer is usually convinced that the hear- 
ing impairment is well handled. 

Of course, since World War II there has 


been more of a focus on the problems of 


t handicapped persons and they have been 
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brought to the public in a more dramatic 
way. We must not lose sight of the fact 
that it was during the war that the handi- 
capped felt welcome in industry for the 
first time. Industries hired them in great 
numbers and, for the first time, many per- 
sonnel directors, heads of industry, fore- 
men and supervisors discovered that if they 
placed a person with a physical impair- 
ment in the right job, that person was not 
vocationally handicapped but could do his 
share of the work. 


Handicapped Workers Are Efficient 


There have been many studies in recent 
years. by government and industry, on the 
effectiveness of handicapped workers. when 
properly placed. as compared with the able- 
bodied. The results have shown that handi- 
capped workers. properly placed in_ the 
right jobs, are more efficient. more reliable. 
have less absenteeism and are less prone to 
accident than normal workers. 

We have to realize. too. that in recent 
years more advances have been made. in 
hearing aids and that persons who could 
not use them efficiently and_ effectively. 
some years ago. are no longer in that posi- 
tion. 


Proper Placement 


What do we mean when we speak of the 
proper placement of a hard of hearing 
person? The placement counselor refers 
to this as selective placement. In selective 
placement the counselor wants to know 
the diagnosis and prognosis of a client's 
hearing loss. The general public often 
thinks that if a person is hard of hearing 
the best place for him to work is in noisy 
surroundings. This is not always true and 
depends upon the type of hearing impair- 
ment. For cases of nerve deafness. noisy 
job locations that cause extra strain on the 
auditory nerve should be avoided. That is 
part of proper placement. If a person has 
a hearing loss where the prognosis is poor 
and he is working where communication 
and telephone work are the essence of the 
job, plans should be made for retraining 
so that his abilities can be utilized without 
an emphasis on hearing. 

A recent client of mine was a textile 
salesman. He was a man of about 40 who 
had been doing saleswork for about 20 
years. He had a very severe hearing im- 
pairment with the prognosis of complete 
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hearing loss within a few years. He was 
studying lipreading. but it was obvious to 
him that his time as textile salesman was 
limited since so much of his work depended | 
upon communication. He was distraught | 
when he came to the office. He had a wife | 
and two children, and had always made a | 
good salary. We explored his interests and 

aptitudes, keeping in mind his hearing loss, 

his age. and family factors. He said that 

his brother-in-law was in the dry cleaning 

business and that perhaps he could get a 

job as a driver. We explored that possi- 

bility further and the client then realized 

that such a job would be hazardous. How. 

ever, since he had a thorough knowledge 

of textiles and had contacts in the dry 

cleaning industry the job of a spotter was 

discussed. (A spotter is one who takes 

spots from garments by applying moisture 

and chemical solutions. He determines the 

nature of each spot. selects the proper sol- 

vent for the material and removes the stain 

by special techniques. He must have a 

thorough knowledge of fabrics and_ the 

proper chemicals to be used to remove the 

spots from the fabrics in question.) — The 

client was interested in learning spotting 

and was then referred to the Division of 

Vocational Rehabilitation—an agency that | 
has as one of its functions the training of 

persons with employment handicaps. DVR 

worked out an on-the-job training program 

for the client. This is a case in point of 

selective placement. where the client's pre 

vious knowledge was utilized in training 

for proper placement. 


Saas 


Retraining Not Always Needed 


Complete retraining is not always neces 
sary—sometimes all the individual needs 
is help on the job. Virginia H. had a con 
ductive type hearing loss and used a hear: 
ing aid well. She had been hired by a} 
publishing company and had skills which | 
were very much needed by the company. 
but her job called for answering three tele: 
phones. The company asked the League 
how Virginia could be helped in this situa- 
tion. After making an audiogram of her 
hearing we suggested that the company 
have the telephones amplified. which could 
be done by contacting the local business 
office of the Telephone Company. In New 
York there is a charge for installing an 
amplified telephone and an additional 
monthly charge for maintenance. — Since 
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the amount of amplification can be easily 
adjusted by each user, the phone is suitable 
for either the normally hearing or hard of 
hearing. For Virginia it helped to amplify 
the voice coming over the phone, but the 
problem of her being able to distinguish 
telephone rings still remained. The Tele- 
phone Company tried adjusting the sound 
of the bells. but they were still confusing. 
Finally it was suggested that a panel light 
attachment be made so that the rinying of 
each telephone would be indicated by a 
different colored light. The panel was in- 
stalled. paid for and maintained by the 
company because Virginia was a very valu- 
able asset to them. Some of these devices 
are available from companies—sometimes 
they can be rigged up very efficiently by 
the local electrician or handyman, The 
employers will usually pay for equipment 
if the employee is needed by them. but in 
some cases it may be for the 
individual to offer to pay for anv special 
equipment in order to get the job. 


necessary 


Gadgets Are Often Helpful 


At times a gadget can help to make an 
individual secure and employable. where 
the lack of one would make him a _ public 
charge. The case of Miss T. comes to mind. 
She is 27, severely hard of hearing. has a 
powerful hearing aid and has to rely large- 
ly upon lipreading. She had worked until 
1947 as a factory worker, but was released 
after the war when employees were more 
plentiful. She was receiving public assist- 
ance and was referred to the League by the 
Department of Welfare for help in securing 
employment. No matter what type of em- 
ployment we discussed. Miss T. would say 
that she could not take the job. She lived 
alone, had no one to wake her, and was 
afraid that if she did not get to work on 
time she would be fired and would not have 
even the help of the Welfare Department. 
We talked. to no avail, about conditioning 
oneself to getting up at a certain hour. 
Feeling that perhaps the client was sincere. 
it was suggested that as a means of reha- 
bilitation the Department of Welfare pur- 
chase an alarm clock with a vibrator—a 
device which vibrates the bed when the 
alarm rings. The purchase was authorized 
and a complete change came over the client. 
She had confidence that she could get to 
work on time and is now successfully em- 
employed—and she has never been late. 
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We should realize that other z2roups 
throughout the country, such as hearing 
aid dealers, have sometimes unwittingly 
and unknowingly played a very important 
part in the life of a hard of hearing person. 
Very often the hearing aid dealer is the 
only individual consulted by a client with 
a hearing loss. While he may not be able 
to handle all of the client’s problems. he 
should be familiar with available resources 
and should be able to refer the client to 
them. If the client has an employment 
problem the dealer should be aware of the 
services of the Division of Vocational Re- 
habilitation, local offices of the state em- 
ployment service, local chapters of the 
American Hearing Society, ete. 


There Is No One Job 


Earlier | mentioned the client who asked 
for a list of jobs suitable for a hard of 
hearing person. Many people still feel that 
hard of hearing persons should be trained 
in fields not requiring communication— 
such as sewing machine operation, printing, 
etc. This attitude does not provide for con- 
sideration of the person’s aptitude for or 
interest in this type of work, and neither 
does it allow for consideration of job op- 
portunities available. It is my firm belief 
that there is no one kind of job that a hard 
of hearing person can do. The counselor 
must help the individual to estimate his 
assets and liabilities, his aptitudes and in- 
terests. and determine how well he handles 
his hearing impairment. The client must 
be made familiar with labor market de- 
mands and after all of these things are 
considered the counselor can assist him in 
choosing a particular occupation and ad- 
vise the necessary training for the job. 


I have seen hard of hearing persons em- 
ploved in many occupations from the un- 
skilled to the professional, from key punch 
operator (where communication is not re- 
quired) to nursing (where hearing and 
communication are very important). We 
must always remember that job selection 
is an individual thing. Having a hearing 
impairment does not mean that a person 
has to be barred from a job requiring hear- 
ing and communication. It is not whether 
an individual is hard of hearing, but how 
well he or she handles the hearing impair- 
inent. 

Elenore L. was an attractive girl of aver- 
age intelligence. with a moderately severe 
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hearing loss. She used a hearing aid well 
but in high school it 
she take a vocational course because of her 
hearing impairment. She studied millinery 
and worked at it for about four vears. She 
was never really happy in the factory world 
and longed to work in an office. Elenore 
came to see me at the age 
of 22. and expressed this desire. I asked 
her why she felt she could not work in an 
office and was told that it 
her hearing impairment. 
resulted in a referral to one of 


was suggested that 


a few years ago. 


was because of 
Job solicitation 
the better 


known Fifth Avenue department stores, 
“| 
A Teacher of Lipre: 
CATHERINE G 
HEN I first went to an adult educa- 


tion classroom of the Beverly Hills 
High School, 14 years ago, | was approach- 
ed by an attractive woman who asked if | 
for the speechreading class. 
Since that time I have come to know Mrs. 
Lucelia Moore very well. and to admire 
her for the wonders she has worked for 
herself and for countless others. 

“Yes,”’ I answered, “I’m losing my hear- 
ing, Can you help me?” I was diffident, 
actually ashamed of my beginning deafness. 
‘s I made myself ask this question I held 
my head down and almost whispered. 

“You will have to let me see you speak,” 
Mrs. Moore told me, “so J] can understand 
you.” 

She was born in 1892 in Iowa 
baby. At 18 months scarlet fever 
subsequent mastoid operation left her with 
a very serious hearing loss. 

Her parents, naturally appalled at their 
little daughter’s handicap, helped her to 
lead as normal a childhood as _ possible. 
They insisted that she be with hearing 
children. They spent endless hours talking, 
talking, talking to her in her better ear, 
giving her the speech patterns she must 
now be taught by continuous repetition. 

Slowly Lucelia ac quired proficiency in 
speechreading and normal speech. She 
even learned to understand and speak Ger- 
man when she spent a year alone in 
Germany! 


were looking 


a normal 
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where Elenore was promptly hired as q 
clerical worker. She studied typing while 
on the job and then worked as a clerk 
typist. The personnel office is still calling 
and asking for more workers like her. 

Let us not exclude people from various | 
occupations entirely on the basis of a hear. | 
ing loss. We should evaluate the whok 
individual and how he uses his hearing, 
There is probably no job in which a hear. 
ing loss is not some handicap, and con. 
versely there are few jobs that a suflicient. 
ly endowed and determined hard of hearing 


person cannot conquer. 


ading 
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Having graduated from Vassar College 


Mrs. Moore é 


and married and had a family. 
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Mrs. Lucelia M. Moore teaching a class of 
hard of hearing teenagers, University of Southern} 
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California. 


turned once again to the problems of the 
hard of hearing and resumed her teac ‘hing | 
of speechreading. 

Because she found that all the knows 
methods of teaching lipreading seemed to} 
make her pupils too analytical—hanging 0 
to every vowel shape or p, 6, or m—Mr} 
Moore searched for a new and better meth | 
od of approaching the problem of making | 
her deaf and hard of hearing pupils under 
stand the spoken word. 
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Under the direction of Dr. Boris V. 
Morkovin, at that time head of the Cinema 
Department of the University of Southern 
California, she worked on the new method 
of teaching speechreading which she was 
using so successfully when I entered her 
class. 

The A.V.K. Method (Auditory, Visual, 
Kinesthetic), as Dr. Morkovin and Mrs. 
Moore have named this new approach, uses 
specially composed silent films. Each film 
tells a short story depicting some everyday 
situation, and brings in the different lip. 
tongue and mouth movements we use to 
make speech sounds, Each film is the 
basis for a series of lessons which comprise 
much related material. This material is 
always presented with voice, leaving the 
films to present speech devoid of sound. 

Mrs. Moore, who stresses the wearing of 
a hearing aid, includes auditory training 
in every lesson. She teaches her pupils 
that it is the whole picture that counts 
environment, gestures, facial expressions 
and context, as well as the actual lip move- 
ments and audible sounds. An integration 
of all these elements makes for under- 
standing. Speechreading is an_ essential 


DR. ROMAINE P. 


Dr. Romaine P. Mackie. a member of the 
staff of the U. S. Office of Education since 
1947, has recently been promoted to Chief 
of the Section on Exceptional Children and 
Youth. At Hunter College from 1940 to 
1946, Dr. Mackie developed a program for 
the preparation of teachers of exceptional 
children. As administrator for the Naval 
School Rehabilitation Corps training pro- 
gram at Hunter College in 1945, she di- 
rected the preparation of personnel to serve 
in Navy hospitals as assistants to occupa- 
tional therapists and to work with the deaf 
and the blind. From 1946 to 1947 she was 
a consultant to the California State Depart- 
ment of Education on a state-wide program 
of education for the physically handi- 
capped. The announcement of Dr. Mackie’s 
new appointment was made by S. M. 
Brownell, U. S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, who said: “This is a well-merited pro- 
motion for Dr. Mackie. She has done 
pioneering, planning, and highly success- 
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art for all those with a hearing loss, 
whether corrected by an aid or not! At 
present Mrs. Moore gives a teacher training 
course at the University of Southern Calli- 
fornia, in addition to her classes for the 
deaf and hard of hearing there. At the 
same time she holds the position of coun- 
selor at the Hearing Center of Metropolitan 
Los Angeles. 

Lucelia Moore has taken upon herself 
the task, as she puts it, “of making the deaf 
and hard of hearing accept their deafness 
and not be ashamed of their handicap.” 
Not satisfied with helping her students t 
overcome their problems by classroom 
work, she often crowds as many as four or 
five girls into her little Los Angeles apart- 
ment. There, in an atmosphere of home 
life, they get formal instruction in speech- 
reading and language, plus that warm un- 
derstanding, friendship and guidance which 
brings them a degree or normalcy unhoped 
for by their families. 

Innumerable are the people whom Lu- 
celia Moore has helped and led toward 
happiness. They will remain, as I do, ever- 
lastingly grateful for her efforts in teaching 
them to overcome the handicap of deafness. 


MACKIE PROMOTED 





ful work in this specialized area of Ameri- 
can education in local schools, universities. 
in State departments of education, and in 
the Federal Government.” 








Shakespeare 


and 
Hard of 


REDMOND L. 


\ Jesis’s prosperity lies in the ear 
Of him that hears it—Love’s Labour's Lost 


HOSE who are deaf or hard of hearing 

should take solace in the fact that a 
rich and rewarding yield in the field of 
phonology and wordplay awaits them. 
After all. who knows the vagaries of sounds 
and the mischievousness of meanings better 
than a person who constantly mishears or 
misreads the lips? 

During the past ten years there has been 
a tremendously interest in the 
language of Shakespeare. Various studies 
have been made recently into the bard's 
pronunciation, which can be _ partially 
established by the puns and plays on words 
by Shakespeare in his plays. 

Having had faulty hearing since child- 
hood, | found that my poor auditory re- 
ception became my greatest asset when | 
wrote my master’s thesis on “A Study of the 
Puns of Shakespeare” for Fordham Uni- 
versity in 1942. Detecting wordplay was 
easy for me because for many years | had 
played with sounds in my ear and mind 
experimentally. like one talking to himself. 
For instance, in reading Shakespeare's plays 
I once applied a slight Irish accent and 


growing 


Mr. O'Hanlon is a 38-year-old New York City polic 
officer who does a great deal of wordplay detecting 
on the side. His own hearing impairment prompted 
him to write this article which might more appro 
priately be titled “The Ears and Shakespeare.’ It is 
published in the Voura REVIEW with the thought 
that readers might enjoy sharing the author's findings. 
The punster policeman explains that the 
hearing are only a sma!l part of the puns found in 
Shakespeare’s works. He has detected over 3000 of 
them which he hopes to publish soon. 

Officer O'Hanlon received his master’s degree from 
Fordham University in 1942. writing his thesis on 


gags on 


“A Study of the Puns of Shakespeare,” He does 
not agree that a pun is the lowest form of wit Two 
ineanings for one word are needed to make a pun 
The moron is lucky if he has one meaning.’ The 
four O'Hanlon children agree. The policeman with 


the unusual avocation would like to correspond with 
anyone interested in punning. Letters should be ad 
dressed to 4 Clove Lakes Place, Staten Island 10 
ioe 


the 
Hearing 
O°’ HANLON 


out popped new meanings and most sur. 
prising associations never mentioned by 
the commentators before. “Reason” be. 
came raisin; “quote.” coat; “oath.” oat; 
“lord.” lard: “sa’me,” shame, etc. After 
the authenticity of these findings was e 
tablished, other auditory experiments were 
conducted. This led me to the present 
writing. 

Before a mastoidectomy was performed 
last December. I had put some 6090 hours 


of research on Shakespearean wordplay, 


To test the success of the operation, | 
decided to give Shakespeare a_ second 


hearing. I noted his seeming preoccupa- 
tion with words relating to the ear—hear, 
listen, mark, note. 

The mistakes of the hard of hearing 
have traditionally provided comic material 
for dramatists. Corbaccio, in Ben Jonson's 
} olpone, hears only when he wants to hear, 

There are several ways that Shake- 
speare permits his characters to mishear 
or appear to mishear: (1) Unfeigned mis 
hearing. as a result of partial deafness; 
(2) Mishearing for the sake of a laugh; 
(3) A malapropism committed deliberately: 
(4) A malapropism committed unintention- 
ally through ignorance. 

From Plutarch’s Lives learn that 
Julius Caesar was hard of hearing. Cicero, 
in his Second Book of Oratory, writes: 
“Punning is extremely delightful and often- 
times very profitable. in which, as far as 
I can judge, Caesar, you excel all mankind.” 
Shakespeare, the master coordinator, was 
able to take these leads from the ancient 
writers and incorporate them in Julius 
Caesar. Early in this play (Act I, Scene 
Il) Shakespeare established that Caesar was 
deaf in the left ear. when the Emperor asks 
Antony's advice about Cassius: 


we 


Come on my right hand, for this ear is deaf, 
And tell me truly what thou think’st of him. 
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Farlier in the same act and scene Shake- 
speare had hinted at Caesar’s deafness 
vhen he could not hear the spine-chilling 
ereech of the soothsayer: 


Caesar! 


SOOTH : 

Carsan: Ha! Who calls? 

(asca: Bid every noise be still: peace yet again! 
Capsar: Who is it in the press that calls on me? 


| hear a tongue, shriller than all music, 

Crv “Caesar!” Speak; [Caesar is turned to 
hear. | 

Naturally. the actor playing the part of 

Caesar should turn his right ear toward 

the soothsayer. 

Poor hearing. however, pays a stiff pen- 
alty in Act V. Scene III]. when Messala is 
Jamed by Titinius for not hearing a crucial 
command : 





Didst thou not hear their shouts? 
\las, thou hast misconstrued every thing! 


Proving that a person with poor hearing 
can appreciate with keenness the art of 
wordplay. Caesar perpetrates one of the 
best puns in all Shakespeare when Antony 
comes to Caesar’s house for an early morn- 
ing council meeting after a typical night of 
heavy drinking (Act II, Scene II): 


See! Antony, that revels long o/nights, 


Is notwithstanding up. Good morrow, Antony. 


The pun. of course. would have been lost 
if Shakespeare had Caesar say, “Neverthe- 
less, Antony is standing up.” 

The following instances indicate deliber- 
ate mishearing for the sake of a pun: 
(Act 


Titus Andronicus 


IV. Scene III): 


Titus: Shall I have justice? What says Jupiter? 
Clown: QO, the gibbet-maker! (gallows-maker) 
Twelfth Night (Act I, Scene V): 

OuiviaA: Cousin, cousin, how have you come so 


early by this lethargy? 
sik Tosy: Lechery! 1 defy lechery. 
the same device in Dr. 


Marlowe used 


Faustus (Scene IV) and apparently it was 
part of the clown’s roperies, or tricks, to 
mishear deliberately : 
Wacner: Well, do you hear, sirrah? Hold, take 
these guilders. 
Clown: Gridirons! What be they? 
* * * 
WAGNER: No. sirrah: in beaten” silk and 
stavesacre. 
Clown: How. how, Knave’s acre! (Poultney 


Street. Soho. London) 
Wacner: Sirrah, I say in stavesacre. 
Clown: Oho! Oho!  Stavesacre! 
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Redmond L. O'Hanlon 


In this passage from the Taming of the 
Shrew (Act Il, Scene I) it is apparent that 
Petruchio is playing on the various pro- 
nunciations of Kate (Cat. Cake) and Kath- 
arine observes that he is “something hard 
of hearing”: 

Pet: Good morrow Kate; 
] hear. 
Kato: Well 

hard of hearing: 

They call me Katharine that do talk of me. 
Pet: You lie, in faith; for you are call’d plain 

Kate, 

And bonny Kate and sometimes Kate the curst: 

But Kate, the prettiest Kate in Christendom, 

Kate of Kate Hall, my super-dainty Kate, 

For daintiest are all Kates, 


for that’s your name, 


have you heard, but something 


Twice Sir John Falstaff, the biggest faker 
in English drama, makes hearing mistakes 
both to his advantage, of course: 


Part 1, Henry IV (Act Il, Scene Il): 
Prince: What, a coward, Sir John Paunch? 
FaLsTAFF: Indeed, | am not John of Gaunt, .. . 


Part Il, Henry IV (Act I, Scene ID): 

Justice: There is not a white hair on your face 
but should have his effect of gravity. 

FarstaFF: His effect of gravy, gravy, 


gravy. 


The following wordplay in Part I of 


te 
we 








Henry IV (Act Il. Scene I) is based on Two Gentlemen of Verona (Act IV, Scene JJ); 
s Host: You have a quick ear. 


he homonyms eye-ay: 
d . : Junta: Ay, I would I were deaf; 


First CARRIER: .. . hast thou never an eye in 
thy head? King John (Act II, Scene I): 
canst not hear? Austria: What cracker is this same that deaf 


» sur ears 
If the ostler had heard, he would have ac- : ’ 


knowledged by saying “Ay. Troilus and Cressida (Act V, Scene III): 
Note in the following two instances the Cassanpra: The gods are deaf to hot ani 


hearers are startled by a different pro- peevish vows: 


nunciation or a mispronunciation rather Timon of Athens (Act I, Scene II): 

than a mishearing (both prophecy-puns): Aremanrus: 0, that men’s ears should be 
; To counsel deaf, but not to flattery! 

Richard Ill (Act IV, Scene II): 


RICHARD: Richmond! When last I was at Exeter, Tempest (Act I, Scene II): 
The mayor in courtesy show'd me the castle, Miranpa: Your tale, sir, would cure deafness, 
And ecall’d it Rougemont: at which name | 
started, Shakespeare thus was very aware of and 
geo = . — = Ri onl sympathetic to the parts mishearing and 
snoulid no lve mg aiter saw ichmonda, 1 ° ° ° 
: ‘ lenntes deafness play in life. Most of his puns ar 
2 . » 7a > . . * on ° 
Part Il, Henry VI (Act V, Scene I): intellectual. The reader with a_ sever 


WHITMORE: ... my name is Walter Whitmore. asia: niin: iiciaee igRalibiaen oe ileal aa 
How now! why start’st, thou? what, doth death rearing loss may subsuitute an alert mind 


affright ? for a faulty ear to enjoy the beauty of the 
SurFoLK: Thy name affrights me, in whose bard’s wordplay. He who has an ear for 


: sound is pose oe ws Shakespeare needs little hearing for anyone 
i . oO € ve . € > 7 1 . . e y R 
ee - else because he will find in the wildernes 


And told me that by water I should die: ‘ s 
Yet let not this make thee be bloody-minded. Of words and the miasma of meanings, 


Thy name is Gaultier, being rightly sounded. written by the master of sounds, a safari 
Wuitmore: Gaultier or Walter, which it is, that will give him a lifetime of silent hap. 


I care not: piness. Yes, there is laughter in deafnes 
Shakespeare points out certain advan- —and where there’s a will (Shakespeare) 
tages about being deaf: there’s a way. 


Discipline 


The following advice appeared in the St. Joseph’s Parent's Newsletter, published 
by the St. Joseph Institute for the Deaf, St. Louis, in answer to a parent’s question 
concerning the types and forms of punishment or disciplinary action which should 
be used in dealing with young deaf and hard of hearing children: 

“For a young child the old recommen lation—a pat on the back is good if given 
often enough and low enough. (Often a very young child cannot be reasoned with.) 
This plus denial of his favorite toy, pastim2 or treat. But he must know and under 
stand why he is punished... . 

“For the older child, depending on the action, the repetition of this misdemeanor 
a great number of times is a sure cure. For example, a good punishment for a child 
who pushes is to see that he pushes some object all around until he is tired of this form 
of activity. If he bites, give him something on which to bite until he is tired of that 
form of recreation. This works well for yelling, pinching, kicking, etc. 

“Removal from the family group for a certain period of time gives him an op 
portunity to think over his faults. Taking away privileges is one of the best forms 
of punishment. Try to make your child realize that he is responsible for his acts, there 
fore he receives either reward or punishment accordingly: Teach self-discipline. 

“Important too is the fact that we should be as liberal with our praise and rewards 
for good deeds as we are for punishment of evil deeds. Sometimes it is difficult to find 
anything to praise, but search until you do find it—for that one feeling of joy in accom 
plishment may turn the trick and put your child on the right foot.” 
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Bibliography for the Teaching of 
Vocabulary to the Deaf 


PowrieE V. Doctor 


HE teaching of vocabulary to the deaf 

is as old as the teaching of the deaf. 
It has, naturally, been the basic approach 
in the education of the deaf. 


Dr. Irving S. Fusfeld, vice president of 
Gallaudet College, has recently completed a 
valuable study entitled A Cross-Section 
Evaluation of the Academic Program of 
Schools for the Deaf. This study points 
outs clearly that the weakest point in the 
education of the deaf is vocabulary. The 
students taking this test come from resi- 
dential schools, both public and _ private. 
It provides probably the most reliable 
cross section evaluation of deaf students 
available in the United States or Canada 
today. The section where the students 
made the poorest showing was in vocabu- 
lary and the next weakest showing was in 
paragraph meaning. No doubt the testing 
programs in most schools and classes for 
the deaf show exactly the same thing. 


This knowledge of the weakness of deaf 
pupils in vocabulary is not new. Excellent 
articles on the teaching of vocabulary will 
be found in The Volta Review, the school 
papers, and the American Annals of the 
Deaf. There are also many excellent stud- 
ies on the teaching of vocabulary in edu- 
cational journals designed for hearing 
pupils. The great stress on reading in 
present day educational circles has resulted 
in many good studies. In the Proceedings 
of the Convention of American Instructors 
of the Deaf, many valuable papers have 
been published. An excellent bibliography 
on vocabulary will be found in the thesis 
by Mr. and Mrs. Warren Fauth who made 


Dr. Doctor is editor of the American Annals of The 
Deaf and chairman of the Department of History and 
Political Science, Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. 
e is also a member of the Editorial Advisory Com- 
mittee of the Volta Review. His biblography is pub- 
lished as the conclusion of a series of Volta Review 
articles on the teaching of vocabulary. The paper 
18 an extract of a talk given recently before the 
The Kansas State School for the Deaf Teachers Asso- 
ciation and the Teacher Training Class at the Central 
Institute for the Deaf. 





a study of the: Proceedings from 1859 to 
1949. Articles of this nature will also be 
found in the Proceedings of the American 
Association for the Promotion of the Teach- 
ing of Speech to the Deaf, now known as 
the Alexander Graham Bell Association 
for the Deaf. If you are fortunate enough 
to have access to copies of Oralism and 
Auralism, many worthwhile articles will 
be found there. 

We find articles in the American Annals 
of the Deaf on vocabulary since 1847. Dur- 
ing the early years, however, vocabulary 
was called word study. In the Annals for 
November 1949, Margaret H. Fitzgerald, 
now director of training for teachers of 
the deaf at Loyola University, Chicago, 
wrote an article entitled “Vocabulary De- 
velopment for Acoustically Handicapped 
Children.” This article, 40 pages in length, 
presents in my estimation the vocabulary 
problem for deaf pupils in one of the most 
comprehensive ways of any article pub- 
lished in recent years. 

In the Annals in March 1941, Musa Mar- 
bett of the New Jersey School for the Deaf 
wrote on “A Fundamental Vocabulary 
Suggested for Deaf Children for the First 
Five Years in School.” Barton Sensenig 
of the Pennsylvania School for the Deaf 
wrote an article, “A Thousand Words Our 
Deaf Pupils Should Know When They 
Leave School,” which appeared in the May 
1928 issue of the Annals. Dr. Marné 
Lauritsen Groff published a paper entitled 
“An Analysis of the First-Year Vocabu- 
laries of the Public Residential Schools for 
the Deaf in the United States.” This ap- 
peared in the Annals in the years 1932 to 
1934. In 1886, in the October issue of 
the Annals, Marius Dupont of the French 
School for the Deaf in Paris wrote on “A 
Vocabulary of the First Year.” 

In the first index of the Annals, covering 
the years 1847-1875, Dr. Edward Allen 
Fay indexed vocabulary under the title 
“Relation of Ideas, Words, and Signs.” 
Of course today we have become so much 
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more objective and so much more scien- 
tific in our educational outlook that we 
index ideas under Thought or Reasoning. 
Words under Vocabulary, etc. [| am won- 
dering, however. if in becoming so modern 
and so specialized that we may have for- 
gotten that words only mean something in 
their relationship to an idea. Sometimes 
we are more proud of an excellent show- 
ing in a vocabulary test than we are in 
paragraph meaning. We have become so 
interested in a speech vocabulary, a speech- 
reading vocabulary, a vocabulary for the 
acoustically handicapped, or a shop vo- 
cabulary, that we may have forgotten that 
a vocabulary or words are merely tools 
with which we build up reading compre- 
hension and understanding. We sometimes 
forget that in many cases young deaf chil- 
dren who are word readers, are sometimes 
made so by the methods used in teaching 
them. This is also true in teaching lan- 
euage. We somet' mes become so interested 
in teaching a certain language system. or 


a vocabulary system, that we forget our 
primary aim, the teaching of written lan- 
guage. or of reading comprehension. As 
Henry Steele Commager remarked recently 
about being aware of “educators who pre- 
fer methodology to substance and_ iech- 
niques to ideas,” so too must we beware 
of our various systems, intensive drills, 
work books and academic gadgets. We 
must remember that meaning is more im- 
portant than form. 

In conclusion we must see that as im- 
portant as vocabulary is, we must not teach 
words as words, per se, but only in con- 
nection with meaning. To teach “a fish, 
a ball, a shoe” is important, but how much 
more important it is to teach such mean- 
ingful activities as “I see a fish, I have a 
ball, | want a shoe.” A speech vocabulary, 
a speechreading vocabulary, a reading vo- 
cabulary is comparatively unimportant as 
a word list for deaf students, but becomes 
education itself when it becomes a mean- 
ingful experience. 


The Unconquered 


On May 11, 1954, about a month before the release to the public of this documen- 
tary film covering the life of Helen Keller, a small group gathered in Washington to see 


an advance showing, at the invitation of Mrs. Philip Sidney Smith. 


Mrs. Smith was 


Miss Keller’s classmate at Radcliffe. and has remained her close friend. 
The story begins in Tuscumbia, Alabama, where Miss Keller was born and where 
another advance showing was given simultaneously with the one in Washington. It 





shows first a photograph of a happy. normal little girl about a year old—only a few 
months before the onset of the illness that deprived her of sight and hearing. It ends 
with a portrayal of the daily life of one of the world’s most celebrated women, in the 
Connecticut home built for her by friends. Between, there unfolds a vivid account of 
triumph over two of the most serious limiiations known to man. 

With Katherine Cornell as narrator, the audience is told of a brilliant child’s im- 
prisonment behind the iron curtain of No-Means-of-Communication; of her release by 
Anne Sullivan; of her own decision that she must learn to talk; of her amazing apti- 
tude for language. her determination to have a college education, to be a writer, and 
to participate in the life of the world. There are photographs which show, step by 
step, the growing interest of her fellowmen in an unconquerable personality, and which 
often reflect profound changes produced by her influence. 

Two facts which would have interested educators of the deaf are omitted from 
the film—the fact that it was Alexander Graham Bell who helped to find Helen’s firs 
teacher, and the fact that it was Sarah Fuller who gave the little girl her first lessons 
in speech. Some would have liked to see these points included, but their absence will 
not lessen the impact of the splendid story.—Josephine B. Timberlake. 

(Editor's note: The Unconquered: Helen Keller in Her Story, is a 35mm film owned 
by the American Foundation for the Blind and the American Foundation for Overseas 
Blind. It is available for commercial showings only. At Helen Keller’s request, all 
profits will be used for the benefit of the deaf-blind all over the world.) 
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The Parents Talk It Over 


How Can Parents Help the Child 
in a Residential School? 

Vary is nine and severely hard of hearing. 

She has been attending a state residential 

school since she was four and a half. 

We were fortunate in having Mary ac- 
cepted at the state school before she was 
five. the usual age for admission. But now 
she is home very little and I feel as though 
| don’t know her as well as 1 do my son. 
| think that if I could understand what is 
expected of her and of myself I could help 
her more when she is at home. Can you 
suggest any books that would help me un- 
derstand the situation better?—Mrs. J. B. 


Dear Mrs. B.: 

It was good to hear from you again. 
Your last letter came in October 1948. | 
remember that you were doing a wonder- 
ful job with Mary at that time. 

Your questions could be answered more 
easily if | knew what Mary’s school does 
toward encouraging parent participation 
in the educational process. Are you en- 
couraged to visit the school? Is it possible 
for you to go for a visit once a month? 
How far are you from the school? On the 
map it looks as if you were about 100 
miles away—not a prohibitive distance if 
yvau have a car and are able to drive. Could 
Mary come home at least once a month? 
When possible many schools now encour- 
age the children to go home every week 
end: other schools do not approve of this. 

How much contact do you have with 
ihe school and how much is this contact 
encouraged by the school? Does Mary’s 
teacher write to you often? Does the 
housemother write to you? Does the school 
offer suggestions for helping Mary at 
home? Does she bring home a yearbook 
with an outline of work she has done dur- 
ing the year, and do you review this work 
with her during the summer? How often 
do you write to her? 

It seems to me you need contact with 
other deaf children and parents of deaf 
children. These contacts are supplied easi- 
ly when the child attends a day school. as 
there are often parent associations that 
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With Harriet Montague 


meet once a month or even oftener. | 
realize that this is not possible in the case 
of a residential school, and yet some resi- 
dential schools do make an effort to help 
the parents understand their children. 

When I worked at the Volta Bureau, | 
answered hundreds of letters from parents 
of deaf children and found that they fell 
roughly into two groups: (1) Parents who 
had just learned of the deafness and were 
anxious to know what to do about it; (2) 
Parents of teen-age boys and girls, whose 
children hed been away from home for 
years attending residential schools. The 
parents in the second group usually wanted 
wanted to know, “What can a deaf person 
do for a living? My child will be coming 
home for good in another year, and will 
have to be looking for a job.” Nine times 
out of ten these parents of older children 
told me little about the boy or girl. They 
rarely said what vocational training had 
been given at school, what the young per- 
son liked to do and wanted to do, what 
he did well, what degree of language fa- 
cility he had acquired, how much speech 
and lipreading he had. All they told me 
was that he was deaf, and wanted to know 
how he could make a living. 

There was a great gap between the early 
letters and the later ones. It was obvious 
that after the child went away to school 
the parents thought the school was doing 
the whole job and so relaxed in their ef- 
forts to help. You are doing the right thing 
in trying to keep in touch with Mary; but 
I doubt that you can learn from a_ book. 
Tell me more of the situation; answer the 
questions I have asked above and | will 
try to offer suggestions.—H. M. 


DeaR Mrs. MONTAGUE: 


I hope I can answer all your questions 
clearly. We now live on a farm. We raise 
chickens and have a small dairy herd. We 
like it and really work at it. My husband 
came home from the service the same week 
Mary left for school, so I felt like I had 
gained a husband and lost a daughter. 
Mary likes the farm, and loves to “help” 
around the barn and in the fields. 
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OUTLINE OF LANGUAGE FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN 


by 
Edith M. Buell 


Vol. I. With notes on the presenta- 
tion of the work of the Ist 
to 4th years. Mimeographed 


Vol. II. With notes on the presenta- 
tion of the work of the 5th 


and 6th years. Mimeographed 
$2.50 each (plus 12c for mailing) 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 


1537 35th St., N.W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 

















REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR DEAF 
CHILDREN, INC. 


Speech and Lipreading used exclusively. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. 
The school is in the suburbs of the city 
of Washington, which offers many edu- 
cational advantages. Address: 


MISS ANNA B. PECK, Principal 
The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 
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I really have no idea what the school 
does toward encouraging parent participa. 
tion. I visited in March and talked with 
Mary’s teacher, and she said she would 
give me some books for Mary to work on 
during the summer. I have never had a 
really good talk with the superintendent 
of the school. 

I visit Mary when I can, which is about 
every six weeks. She comes home for her 
birthday in the fall, and for Thanksgiving, 
Christmas and Easter. When I first used 
to go for her, I would get there in the 
morning in order to visit classes, but was 
asked not to come until afternoon since it 
upset the other children. That led me to 
believe that maybe my presence at the 
school at other times might also upset the 
children, so | have not attempted to visit 
classes. Of course I realize the problem 
the school has to deal with. They have 
children from all over the state and many 
of the parents do not see their children 
except when they come to take them home, 
Often they do not see anyone connected 
with the school except their own children, 
| never seem to see any of the other par 
ents when I go for Mary. 

I write to Mary once a week, and send 
her the funny papers every week. Every 
two weeks I send some cookies, with a 
small toy or a book. She has a friend, a 
hearing girl here in town, who writes to 
her. Mary’s teacher does not write to me 
at any time except when Mary is ill and 
cannot write herself. I get the school paper 
and a letter from her every week. The 
letter is usually more or less copied from 
a form set by the teacher. 

I do drive; in fact, I drive my car asa 
school bus in my area. That is one reason 
I don’t go to see Mary as often as I like, 
because I have to be here every day. 

Mary seems to like the school, and yet 
she always cries when it is time for her 
to go back or when we leave her after a 
visit. Everyone at the school seems so nice, 
and I think they do wonders for the chil: 
dren. And yet I keep wondering what ! 
can do to help. Two years ago the local 
hearing society gave Mary a hearing aid, 
but she never likes to wear it. Her teacher 
says she gets a lot of good from it when 
she does wear it.—Mkrs. J. B. 


DeAR Mrs. B.: 


I realize how difficult it is for you te 
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maintain contact with individuals con- 
nected with the school, and also how difh- 
cult it is for the school to maintain regu- 
lar contact with the hundred or more fami- 
lies that have children in the school. And 
vet it does seem to me that the school 
should make more of an effort to help 
parents by encouraging them to visit 
classes at least once or twice a year. You 
are doing your part in endeavoring to co- 
operate with the school. and the teachers 
are doing all they can to help Mary; but 
there is no systematic effort to establish 
rapport with the parents. 

| would ask the teacher again for a list 
of books. especially those Mary has used 
during the year and those she is able to 
read; and I would have a daily session of 
reading with her, insisting that she wear 
her aid during the reading. I would let 
her select books from among the 25c books 
that are found in many drug stores and 
super markets — not comics, but reading 
books—and would take turns reading to 
Mary and having her read to me. I would 
establish a routine, and would try to make 
it interesting enough so that Mary will en- 
joy it and want to keep it up. 

Do any of the other children in the 
school wear hearing aids? Since Mary’s 
teacher thinks she gets a good deal from 
it, it might be a good plan to let the teacher 
keep the aid and put in on Mary while 
she is in class, taking it off when she 
leaves. Mary should learn that it helps 
her and be willing to wear it: but if none 
of the other children wear aids she may 
feel sensitive about it. 

In a good many residential schools that 
| know about, a real effort is made to keep 
in contact with the parents and help them 
to know one another. There is an open 
house in the spring when parents are en- 
couraged to visit the school and observe 
the teaching. Several schools for the deaf 
have a summer or spring session for par- 
ents of young deaf children. 

At the preschool for deaf children where 
[ work, parent participation is taken for 
granted and parents are required to spend 
a certain number of days at the school 
each week. I realize that this is not possi- 
ble in a residential school, but I do think 
you should be told more about what Mary 
is doing at school and you should be en- 
couraged to help the work along.—H. M. 
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JANE BROOKS FOUNDATION 


Oral School for Deaf children 

Preparation for hearing schools 

Preschool to High School 

Residential and Day Pupils 
Teachers Program 


Approved by 
Conference of Executives 


° 
American Schools for the Deaf 
Affiliated with Oklahoma 
College for Women 


Excellent opportunities for 
practice teaching. 


Summer Speech Improvement 
Camp 


A clinic concerned with 
Speech and Hearing 


MARGARET G. BROOKS 
Director, Jane Brooks Foundation 


JOHN A. MORRIS 
Director, Speech and Hearing Clinic 


OKLAHOMA COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


CHICKASHA, OKLAHOMA 











A BARGAIN 


Set of 3 Lipreading Books 
by May Hadnutt Leavis 
$3.50 plus 12c for mailing 


Beginning Lipreading —for use in 


first three grades, Paper, 55p. 


Vocabulary Building—for use in 4th, 


Sth and 6th grades, Paper, 67p. 


Twelve Months of the Year—for teen- 
agers as well as adults, Paper, 57p. 


Individual books $1.50 each, 
plus 8c for mailing 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N.W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 
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Book Notes 


Speech and the Deaf Child, by Irene R. 
and A. W. G. Ewing. The Volta Bureau, 
Washington, D. C., 1954. 256 pages. 


$5.00. 


A new book in the field of speech. from 
any source, is always a welcome event for 
teachers of the deaf. When the book is 
written by two world famous educators of 
the deaf, such as the Ewings of Manches- 
ter. its advent is of signal importance. The 
Ewings. who have shared with us their 
thinking and practical experience in their 
books covering various aspects of the gen- 
eral problems related to the education of 
the deaf. have now supplemented their 
valuable contributions with an important 
volume on speech and the deaf child. No 
teacher of speech can afford not to own 
a copy. 

The book is divided into three distinct 
parts: Part I gives a brief history of the 
teaching of speech to the deaf, considers 
the earliest teachers and schools, the teach- 
ing of speech in the 19th century. and oral 
education since 1900. Part II] 
the needs of deaf children. It contains a 
chapter on guidance clinics, special schools. 
and classes for deaf and hard of hearing 
children. Two chapters are devoted to tests 
of hearing and to deaf children with addi- 
tional handicaps. Part III. which is the 
core of the book and covers 120 pages. 
presents the authors’ methods of develop- 
ing speech in deaf children. The listing 
of chapter headings gives an idea of the 
coverage: Speech Readiness; Articulation 
Readiness; Speech Development and Im- 
provement in Nursery and Infant Schools: 
The Vowels in English; Consonants in the 
Speech of the Deaf: Programs for Speech 


discus-es 


Improvement; Rhythmic Training: and 
Methods of Auditory Training. Finally. 


there is a chapter on how to become a 
speech teacher in which the Ewings pre- 
sent their expert advice on teacher training. 

The Ewings characterize their method 
as the genetic approach. They believe in 
starting speech training at the earliest pos- 
sible age. Before any formal training be- 
gins, however, they feel that certain pre- 
paratory stages must be established from 
which the full blown speech training pro- 
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gram may be developed. The first of these 
labeled “Speech 
while the second is “Articula. 


preparatory stages is 
Readine:s” 


tion Readiness.” 

The deaf child may be 
achieved speech readiness when he has 
hegun to watch for speech, to lipread. to 
use his voice purposively, and to frame 


said to have 


with his lips. or to say one or two words 
meaningfully and spontaneously. In_ the 
normal child, speech readiness results from 
his social experience during all the stages 
of mental growth that precede and _pro- 
mote his first spontaneous word. Deaf 
ness may affect the general mental growth, 
restrict social experience and limit the per- 


sonality development seriously. In feet, 


‘only one of the many interacting factors 


that promote speech readine:s is unaffect- 
ed by deafness, namely, an innate capacity 
for physical maturation. This means that 
the child’s parents and his earliest teachers 
must supply the other factors which. to- 
gether with physical growth. make up 
speech readiness. They must create a 
“talking environment” for the child and 
encourage lipreading and _— spontaneou: 
speech efforts. Here the authors refer to 
their earlier book. The Handicap of Deaj- 
ness, Where they have given abundant ad- 
vice in this matter. 

Once the child 
readiness, the next stage in his develop- 
ment is articulation readiness. The authors 
say in this connection (page 144): *... te 
learn to talk intelligibly. a child. who has 
heen born severely or totally deaf. must 
acquire a high standard of efficiency both 
in the special skills that are developed 
through specific training and in the skills 
that are developed through practice in the 
use of the muscles that must be employed 
by deaf or ordinary children alike. The 
main object of this book is to describe how 
this formidable task can be simplified step 
by step for deaf children.” The authors 
believe that the problem of developmg in- 
telligible speech can be simplified by 8 
period of preparatica that leads to articu- 
lation readiness. This preparation consists 
of a period of informal training that has 


has achieved speech 
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five fundamental aims: (1) to advance the 
acceptance and expectancy of lipreading; 
(2) to promote a desire to talk and to 
imitate spontaneously; (3) to provide ex- 
perience by becoming familiar with people 
and things: (4) to introduce printed forms 
of words in order to provide a visual pat- 
tern clearer than that provided by lipread- 
ing alone; and (5) to stabilize in the 
child’s thinking and usage, a vocabulary 
of words that will help him improve his 
speech. All of these basic aims are dis- 
cussed fully and are fully justified. Special 
emphasis is given to the fifth aim which, 
when properly executed, provides vocabu- 
lary and corrective devices that can be 
employed in his speech correction through- 
out the child’s school career. 

\rticulation readiness prepares a child 
for a speech training program which to to 
continue through the school years. The 
authors suggest that speech teachers should 
have two policies a long-term policy 
whose aim is to encourage t talking by deaf 
children in all the possible social situations 
that occur as a natural part of daily life. 
and a short-term policy that will provide 
daily speech practice for every deaf child 
in the class so that he may acquire the 
special skills that are the foundations for 
intelligible speech. Suggestions for speech 
improveinent and rhythmic training are 
presented according to the needs of these 
two policies. 

The chapter on speech improvement and 
rhythmic training contains the graded les- 
sons for the different age levels. These are 
valuable suggestions which apply both to 
the short and the long-range policies men- 
tioned above. Rhythmic training for the 
various age levels is emphasized and ex- 
plained. Finally, the chapter on auditory 
training gives us a view of the place of 
auditory training in speech development. 

The authors emphasize the multi-sensory 
approach throughout the book. The meth- 
ods and devices will be appreciated by all 
teachers of the deaf. It should be said 
that the authors take no systematic posi- 
tion relative to the synthetic and the ana- 
lytic approach to speech teaching. The 
genetic approach, emphasized throughoui 
the hook, precludes the adoption of either 
of these extreme positions and enforces a 
compromise system somewhere in between. 


—C. 1. Hudgins. 
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Speech Therapy: A Book of Readings, edited 
by Charles Van Riper. Prentice-Hall, New 
York, 1953. 319 pages. $3.95. 


A collection of contributions from many 
sources, designed to serve as supplementary 
reading for courses in speech correction. 
Material dealing with the deaf and hard 
of hearing is limited, but many of the se- 
lections will be of interest to people work- 
ing with those groups. The book contains 
an article on auditory training by Ruth E. 
Bender, reprinted from the November 
1948 Volta Review. 


Courage Is the Key, edited by Alexander 
Klein. Twayne Publishers, New York, 
1953. 287 pages. $3.75. 


A book of true stories by both famous 
and little-known men and women who have 
overcome handicaps. The collection con- 
tains a short story, “House That Deafne-s 


Built.” by Clyde W. Johnson. 


A Cross-Section Evaluation of the Academic 
Program of Schools for the Deaf, by Irv- 
ing S. Fusfeld. Gallaudet College, Vol. 3, 
Bulletin No. 1, February 1954. 35 pages. 


\{n evaluation of “the immediate out- 
comes of the program offered by American 
schools for the deaf... in terms of stand- 
ard academic achievement measurement.” 
The monograph is based upon tests given, 
in the spring of 1953, to 134 candidates 
for admission to the Preparatory Class of 
Gallaudet College. These candidates. ac- 
cording to information on page 3, were 
“enrolled in 33 residential schools for the 
deaf in 25 states and in addition the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and one 
Canada.” 


province in 


Detailed information is given as to test- 
ing procedure, age distribution, sex, years 

1 school, occupation of parents, etc. As 
a result of his study, Dr. Fusfeld has 
reached some interesting conclusions, par- 
ticularly with regard to language. 
31, for instance, he says: “The conclusion 
is that these deaf pupils were acquiring 
proficiency in recognizing the forms of 
language but exhibiting inability to 
grasp the meaning of language. . . . Meth- 
ods of language teaching in schools for the 
deaf could be examined more critically in 
the light of these facts.” 

The test group did not include students 


On page 


from day schools and day classes. 
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CENTRAL INSTITUTE 


FOR THE DEAF 


Founded by 
Dr. Max A. Goldstein 


ORAL SCHOOL for deaf children 
—Day ard Residential—Preschool 
to High School— 


SPEECH CORRECTION — Classes 
for Children with Aphasia and 
other defects of speech 


Modern dormitories and equipment 


INSTRUCTION and CLINICS for 
hearing assessment, deafness pre- 
vention, auditory training, lipread- 
ing, speech defects, including apha- 
sia, cleft palate, laryngectomy, 
stuttering, articulatory defects, 
voice disorders—children and adults 


TEACHERS COLLEGE—affiliated 
with Washington University—leads 
to B.S. and M.A. degrees and Ph.D. 
research degree—outstanding op- 
portunities for practice. 


MODERN LABORATORIES FOR RESEARCH 
IN SPEECH AND HEARING 


S. Richard Silverman, Ph.D., 
Director 


Helen S. Lane, Ph.D., 
Principal 


For further information address the Principal 


818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY 
ST. LOUIS 10, MISSOURI 











Community Service at Utica, N. Y, 


Many services for the deaf and hard of 
hearing are provided at the Hearing and 
Speech Center, Utica, N. Y. The center 
has been in full-time operation since March 
1952 and since August 1953 has been lo. 
cated in the new wing of the Children’s 
Hospital Home. Services include audio. 
metric evaluation, hearing aid evaluation 
and selection, ear molds, auditory training, 
lipreading (group and individual instruc. 
tion to children and adults), speech evalua. 
tion, speech and language therapy, parent 
counseling and medical examinations. Oto- 
logical examinations for diagnostic pur 
poses are available to patients who are u- 
able to afford private examinations. Local 
otologists rotate their services for medical 
diagnosis and advice. 

The Hearing and Speech Center is a non- 


profit organization established for the pur- [ 
pose of providing rehabilitative, re-educa; [ 
tion and testing services. It is supported J 
in part by funds from the N. Y. State Asso- J 


ciation for Crippled Children, Children’s 
Hospital Home, and fees charged for serv- 


ices. The fee schedule is on a sliding scale | 


according to the patient’s financial status. 


Volta Bureau Gifts 

Members of the Volta Bureau staff wish 
to express their sincere thanks to the fol- 
lowing generous friends who have recently 
sent gifts: Mrs. John S. Balfour, Mr. and 
Mrs. E. M. Cameron, Mrs. Irene T. Clarke, 
Jordan F. Davis, Mrs. S. F. David, Mr. 
and Mrs. Allrich S. Harrison, 
Hatfield, June Miller, Mr. and Mrs. Wallace 
Penney, Alice C. Schilling, Mrs. Florence 
Chasin, and Edward L. Greenbaum. 


New Teacher Training Program 


Beginning this fall a new course of train: f 


ing teachers of deaf children will be inaug- 
urated at MacMurray College, Jacksonville. 
Ill., in cooperation with the Illinois School 
for the Deaf. According to Louis W. Nor 
ris, President of MacMurray College, 8 
course will also be offered to train recrea 
tion leaders for children handicapped i 
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sight, hearing or learning ability. Both 
yrograms are being developed under a 
$34,000 grant from the Field Foundation. 
Chicago. Training for teachers of the 
deaf will be centered in MacMurray’s new- 
ly developed Special Education Depart- 
ment. This department, beginning in the 
fall of 1954, will offer sophomore and 
junior courses. Senior and graduate level 
courses will be added yearly until a full 
curriculum, leading to a bachelor’s or mas- 
ter’s degree in special education, is built. 
In addition to classroom and _ laboratory 
work at the college, students will observe 
and participate in the program at the IIli- 
nois School for the Deaf. 


— 








Conference on Psychological Services 
For Hearing Impaired Children 

A Round Table Conference on Psycho- 
logical Services for Hearing Impaired Chil- 
dren was held at the Lexington School for 
the Deaf. New York City, on April 20-21. 
The meeting, sponsored by the Bureau for 
Handicapped Children, Division of Pupil 
Personnel Services, New York State Educa- 
tion Department, was planned along the 
lines of an exploratory workshop without 
provision for papers or formal lectures. 
\ll participants are engaged in some phase 
of psychological work with deaf and hard 
of hearing children. A partial list of topics 
discussed included: Functions and_ pur- 
poses of psychological testing; outstanding 
problems and needs in psychological evalu- 
ation of these groups: the kinds of recom- 
mendations for which the psychologist 
should he responsible; how these recom- 
mendations should be formulated and com- 
municated; etc. In addition to the discus- 
sion. those attending were given an op- 
portunity to see a display of psychological 
tests and materials currently used with 
hearing impaired children. 


Sustaining Memberships 


Sustaining memberships in the Alexan- 
der Graham Bell Association for the Deaf 
have recently been received from the fol- 
lowing: Mr. Justice Harold Hitz Burton, 
Marie Heiner, Dr. Truman L. Ingle, E. C. 
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a [eheyphone 
This is a special telephone for the 
hard-of-hearing. .. . It has a built-in amplifier 
controlled by the little button you see here. 


You can set it for low, medium or high so that 
the telephone voices can be easily heard. 


Would you like to try one of these special 
telephones? The nearest Business Office 

of your Bell Telephone Company 
will be glad to arrange 
it for you. 








A New Idea 


Lipreading Textbook with 
WORKBOOK! 


HEARING WITH OUR EYES 


BY ENA G.MACNUTT 


formerly Hearing Counselor, 
Public Schools of Newton, Mass. 





Textbock-Manual $4.50 (plus I12c for mail- 
ing). Accompanying Workbooks 50c each 
(plus 5c for mailing) 


THE VOLTA REVIEW 


1537 35th Street, N.W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 
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ot mobile unit using hearing aid receivers 
which will operate with either ear molds or 
Kenfre Head Bands. 


Equipment consists of cabinet, microphone, 
Kenfre headbands, high fidelity magnetic re- 
ceivers, cords and plugs, single or double con- 
trol box jacks, automatic record player for 
r.p.m. records and remote control. Receivers 
can be used with individually molded ear 
pieces. Installation with table, rack, chairs, 
or blackboard arrangement for any type of 
school room by experienced craftsmen. 


Kenfre bands and control box can be purchased 
separately. The head sets are very light and 
durable. Will not change position after adjusted. 


High quality group training unit merchants 
since 19°5. 

Write Kenfre Headset Co., 903 Maxwell 
Ave., Grand Rapids 6, Michigan or 


AUDIPHONE (2ompany 


Grand Rapids 3, Mich. 


9 Ransom Ave., N.E., 
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Jeffrey. Margaret Kennedy, and Dr. Ed. 
ward M. Twitmyer. This membership clas. 
sification, costing $10.00 per year. was re. 
cently established by the Board of Diree. 
tors for those wishing to lend additional 
support to the Association. The 
membership-subscription fee is $5.00 per 
vear. 
Cleveland Hearing and Speech Center 
The Cleveland (Ohio) Hearing and 
Speech Center, affiliated with Western Re. 
serve University. has recently announced 
the opening of a new $500,000 addition to 
its present building on the University cam. 
pus. The addition will provide expanded 
diagnostic. therapeutic and research facili- 
ties for hearing and speech handicapped 
children and adults. Since the Center is 
partially supported by the Greater Cleve. 
land Community Chest, its major caseload 
is from the Cuyahoga County area. It does, 
however. handle a large caseload from all 
parts of the U.S. for diagnostic work and 
short-term intensive therapy. The Center's 
Director, George J. Fortune. points out that 
this addition is the first step in a million 
dollar expansion program to enhance the 
services of the Center and to provide train 
ing and teaching facilities for close integra 
tion of demonstration work and classroom 
education. 


Deaf and Dumb Association, Delhi 


The memership of the Deaf and Dumb 
Association. Delhi, India, increased from 
6 in 1950 to 45 in 1953. The Association 
was founded by a small group of former 
students of the Lady Noyce School for Deaf 
and Dumb, New Delhi. Activities include 
weekly meetings. educational forums. sports 
and general counseling. B. G. Nigam serves 
as Honorary General Secretary. 


Volta Bureau Exhibits 

During National Hearing Week. May 3 
7. the Volta Bureau prepared an exhibit for 
display at the Woodward and Lothrop De- 
partment Store, Washington, D. C. in con- 
nection with a two-day meeting sponsored 
by the Washington Hearing Society. 

A large display of hearing aids. belong: 
ing to the Volta Bureau, was also loaned to 
the Arlington County (Virginia) chapter 
of the Quota Club for use during National 
Hearing Week. 
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Dr. Grosvenor Retires 

Dr. Gilbert Grosvenor, Honorary Vice 
President of the Alexander Graham Bell 
{ssociation for the Deaf, officially retired 
on May 5 after more than 55 years as 
president of the National Geographic So- 
ciety and as editor of its magazine. In 
1899. at the age of 23, Dr. Grosvenor was 
asked to create and edit a National Geo- 
graphic Magazine “that would arouse so 
much interest in geography that many peo- 
ple would want to become members of the 


Society.” The appointment was made by 


the Board of Trustees upon the recommen- 
dation of Alexander Graham Bell. at that 





Dr. Gilbert Grosvenor 


time president of the Society. Dr. Gros- 
venors success as editor of the National 
Geographic, and as president of the Society 
since 1920, can well be measured in terms 
of the magazine’s circulation, After a 
modest beginning with a circulation of less 
than 1000 copies, the National Geographic 
is now received regularly by more than two 
million people. aoe 

Dr. Grosvenor’s successor, appointed at 
his suggestion, is Dr. John Oliver LaGorce 
who has served for many vears as vice 
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Bi z IS PROUD 
pene? OF A 
CONSISTENT Record of 
CONSIDERATION for the 

CUSTOMER'S needs! 
IN A WIDE SELECTION OF 
TUBE HEARING AIDS 
PLUS OUR NEWEST UNEX 
ALL-TRANSISTOR MODEL 


FEATURING: 
1) Extreme Operating Economy 
2) Moderate Price Schedules 
3) Highest Performance 
4) Small Size and Wearability 


For information on How You Can have a 


FREE TRIAL, please write to: 


NICHOLS & CLARK 
HATHORNE, MASSACHUSETTS 


















LIPREADING FOR CHILDREN, GRADE 
I. For small hard of hearing children up to 
8 years of age. The plan consists of the build- 
ing up of a carefully adapted vocabulary by 
means of objects, pictures, actions, etc., and 
gradually enlarging until very simple sen- 
tences and play exercises are within the 
child’s range $2.50 


LIPREADING FOR CHILDREN, GRADE 
II. For children from about 8 to 10 years of 
age. Graded and progressive, leading the child 
forward step by step along correct lines into 
practical lipreading $3.00 


LIPREADING FOR JUNIORS, GRADE 
III, 1947 revised edition. This book repre- 
sents the beginning of formal lipreading in- 
struction. In addition to lessons and stories 
the book contains a large Practice Section of 
highest quality material, for use in adult as 
$4.00 


well as junior classes 


COMBINATION PRICE 
Books I. II, and III, mimeographed, $8.50 
plus parcel post. 
Order from 


CORA ELSIE KINZIE 
712 Securities Bldg. Seattle 1, Wash 
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Prepared by Mary Wood Whitehurst 
3 NEW RECORDS (78 rpm) 
and 
COLORING BOOK 


to accompany records 
Record 3: Little Dog Whose Tail Wouldn't Wag 
Three Billy Goats Gruff 
Record 4: Hazel Hawkins’ Hat 
Record 5. Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs 
Tommy's Birthday Present 
Records: $4.00 plus 25c¢ postage, if ordered singly. 
Discounts on orders of 2-5. 
Coloring Book: $1.00 plus 10c, if ordered separately. 
ORDER FROM 
HEARING REHABILITATION 
330 East 63rd Street 


(Room 2E) 


New York 21, N. Y. 








LANGUAGE STORIES and 
DRILLS 
BOOKS I, I, III, and IV 


y 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 
Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy $1.75 
Teachers’ Manuals I, II, III, and IV. 
Price per copy 85c Postage not included. 


Send orders to 


CROKER, JONES & PRATT 


13 Myrtle Street, Brattleboro, Vermont 








IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


Speech 
and the 
Deaf Child 
iydnae cad A. W.C. Ewing 


The first English text on the teach- 
ing of speech to the deaf to be 
published in 20 years. 


$5.00 


(plus 12¢ for mailing) 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N.W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 
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president and associate editor. The editor's 
son and long-time senior assistant editor, 
Dr. Melville Bell Grosvenor, has been 
named vice president and associate editor, 
Dr. Gilbert Grosvenor has agreed to serve 
as chairman of the Society’s Board of 
Trustees. 

In 1900 Dr. Grosvenor was married to 
Alexander Graham Bell’s daughter, Elsie, 
Mrs. Grosvenor is also a member of the 
Honorary Board of Directors of the Alex. 
ander Graham Bell Association for the 
Deaf. A daughter of Dr. and Mrs, Gros. 
venor, Mrs. Lilian Grosvenor Coville, serves 
as the Association’s First Vice President. 
Association Business Meetings 

Two business meetings of the Alexander 
Graham Bell Association for the Deaf will 
be held during the Summer Meeting at the 
Chase Hotel, St. Louis, as announced in 
the notice sent to all members several 
months ago. At the first meeting, at 2:00 
p.m., June 14, Constitutional revisions will 
be presented. Action on the revisions will 
be taken at the meeting at 11:00 a.m, 
June 17. A copy of the proposed changes 
will be given to each member at the time 
of registration. The proposals were ten- 
tatively approved at the 1953 Annual Meet- 
ing, subject to certain minor revisions. 
Seascape for Loneliness 
Oh think you now because you are alone, 
Since those you've loved have gone away 
That nought is left except the high wind’s 


moan 

\s it whips the turbid surf, and blows the 
spray 

Across the dunes, and flings against the 
panes 

A mottling grit whose patterns there are 
forms 


Of those you've lost. that nothing now 
remains ? 


If those endeared are past all mortal storms, 

You are not lorn if memories return 

Along with wind, that brings afresh 
arrayed 

Their tones of voice, of joy, and song. to 
spurn 

The vears, and draws before you a parade 

Of fleeting patterns made by spray and 
sand 

That take beloveds’ forms upon demand. 

Theodore Ordman 
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WANT ADS 


Rates: Subscriber, 25 words, $1.75 for one insertion, 
$4.00 for three insertions. Nonsubscribers, $2.75 for 
one insertion, $7.00 for three insertions. Box numbers 
25c extra per insertion. Address Advertising Depart- 
ment, Volta Review. 


SOUTHERN PRIVATE DAY SCHOOL for the deaf 
needs two trained oral teachers, one for kindergarten 
and one for primary grade work. Pleasant environment, 
good salary. Box M-l, Volta Review. 








WANTED: Orally trained teacher to privately instruct 
three pre-school deaf children on West Coast. Free to 
travel. Salary and equipment comparable to best schools. 
Box M-2, Volta Review. 


PRIMARY TEACHER—New York Metropolitan area, 
salary schedule $3,120 to $4,740—$200 additional for 
Master’s Degree. Experience recognized. Box M-3, 
Volta Review. 





NURSERY or pregrade oral teacher for well-equipped 
private school. Substantial salary depending on experi- 
ence and qualification. J. Klein, 6861 Nevada, 
Detroit 34, Michigan. 





WANTED: Deaf-oral teacher interested in nursery and 
preschool age group, beginning September 1954. Free- 
man McConnell, The Bill Wilkerson Hearing and 
Speech Center, 2109 Garland, Nashville, Tennessee. 


WANTED FOR FALL 1954—Preschool or primary 
teacher of deaf. Ten month term. Forrest Park Public 
School, Corner East Robinson and Primrose, Orlando, 
Florida. 


ORAL-DEAF TEACHERS—Openings for teachers 
trained to work with elementary school pupils. Start- 
ing salary from $3700-$4750. Commensurate with 
training and experience. Apply to Director of Person- 
nel, San Diego City Schools, San Diego, California. 


TEACHERS NEEDED FOR 1954-55: Hosford Day 
School for the Deaf, Portland, Oregon. New building 
opening this Fall. Latest stereophonic auditory equip- 
ment. Beginning salary from $3400 to $4300 depend- 
ing on training and experience. Maximum attainable 
$6000. Should be eligible for certificate A issued by 
the Conference of Executives of American Schools for 
the Deaf. Write Dr. V. D. Bain, Assistant Superinten- 
dent, Public Schools, 631 N. E. Clackamas Street, Port- 
land 11, Oregon. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT, WESTERN’ AUS. 
TRALIA. SUPERVISOR OF EDUCATION OF 
THE DEAF. 


Applications are called for the position of Supervisor 
of Education of the Deaf. 


Duties: (1) To supervise education of deaf children 
in the State, at present approximately 200, organized in 
eight classes in various schools, six classes in the Deaf 
School, Mosman Park, and some children in normal 
schools. (2) To act as Resident Headmaster of the 
Deaf School, Mosman Park. (On the coast, approxi- 
mately nine miles from Perth). Most of the 70 
pupils reside in the school. 

Free board and residence (five rooms and conveniences) 
for the successful applicant and his family provided 
4 Committee responsible for conduct of residential 
side, 

Qualifications: Training as a teacher and training and 
experience in methods of deaf education essential. 
University degree and experience in a boarding school 
desirable. 

Salary: £1,514, Australian currency, per annum, subject 
to cost of living variations and to triennial reclassifica- 
tion. Fares of the successful applicant, his wife and 
family to Perth together with reasonable cost of the 
transfer of his effects will be paid. 

Date of taking up duty: 1st February, 1955. 

Written applications supported by full details of train- 
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ing and experience in deaf education, a list of positions 
previously held, copies of three references and a recent 
photograph should reach the Education Department, 
Perth, Western Australia, on or before 31st August, 
1954. 

Further or fuller details can be obtained by air mail 
from the Director of Education, Perth, Western 
Australia. 


TEACHER WANTED: Teacher qualified for Deaf 
and Hard of Hearing Room. Must meet special educa- 
tion requirements for State of Illinois. H. B. Green, 
Supt. of Schools, Pekin, Illinois. 

















CYRIL SHERWOOD, 4468 - 49th Street, San Diego, 
Calif., orally trained and experienced, is available for 
tutoring or teaching position. 











WANTED FOR SEPTEMBER: Orally trained teacher 
to privately instruct one first grade deaf girl. Salary 
plus private apartment in home of family. Address all 
inquiries and qualifications to: Louis J. LaBorwit, Ther- 
apist, Lynchburg Speech and Hearing Center, Inc., 
Rooms 304, 307, Robert E. Lee School, Park Avenue, 
Lynchburg, Virginia. 





Reprinted Articles 
of special interest to parents 
of hard of hearing children: 
Hearing and the Public Health Nurse 
Children Must Hear as Soon as Possible 
Learning to Hear at Nursery School 


Lipreading and Hearing Aids for the 
Primary Grades 


Principles of Auditory Training 
Junior Has a Hearing Loss 
Letter to Parents 


Psychological Orientation of the Child 
with a Hearing Loss 


Also many other important pamphlets at 10c each 


AMERICAN HEARING SOCIETY 
817 - 14th St., N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 

















AUDITORY TRAINING 
FOR THE DEAF 


By MARY WOOD WHITEHURST and 
EDNA K. MONSEES 


$3 
(Plus 12¢ for mailing) 





THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th Street, N. W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 
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| Lutheran Institute for the Deaf 


Founded 1873 
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A PROTESTANT ORAL HOME-SCHOOL FOR DEAF AND HARD OF HEARING 
CHILDREN FROM THE AGE OF THREE—NURSERY THROUGH EIGHTH GRADE. © 


ALL BUILDINGS NEW, MODERN, AND FIREPROOF, HAVING BEAUTIFUL 
HOME-LIKE APPOINTMENTS. 


Twenty-Acre Campus within the City of Detroit with Wooded Park and Ample 
Playground Facilities. 


SMALL CLASSES — QUALIFIED TEACHERS — MODERN METHODS, CLASS- 
ROOMS and APPLIANCES. Individual and Group Hearing Aids, Visual Aids and 
Television. 


HORSEBACK-RIDING, BICYCLING, TOBAGGANING, COMPETITIVE SPORTS 
WITH HEARING GROUPS, SCOUTING, and other recreational features. 


Pupils enrolled from all parts of the U. S. and Canada. — NOT RESTRICTED TO 

LUTHERANS. — All parents desiring for their children a thorough elementary edu- 

cation together with Christian guidance in a home-like environment should write 
the Director for further information. 


J. A. Klein, Director 6861 Nevada Ave. Detroit 34, Mich. 
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LEARNING is a CHALLENGE, 
not a chore... with CHROMOVOX: 


Handicapped children learn more quickly be- 
cause they're more interested in learning 
when you use Chromovox. 


Their attention is focused on the illuminated 
screen — kept there by the pictures and 
words on the moving tape. 


Synchronized ear training, so essential in all 
speech therapy, is provided through the en- 
closed high fidelity compression audio system. 
The child hears the teacher speak the word 
or phrase as he sees the picture on the screen. 


Corrects mistakes—The teacher immediately 
corrects errors in breath, voiced or nasal 
sounds by flashing color correction lights. 
Helps portray proper syllable length in com- 


pound words, too. 


Increases teacher's effectiveness—The 
teacher spends more time with children, less 
time on cutting, pasting, drawing pictures. 
Forty tapes, from the basic Babbling Reel 
to the advanced Baseball Reel, assure an 
adequate supply of material. Blank reels 
available for teacher’s original drills. 


Take advantage of CHROMOVOX 15 DAY FREE TRIAL OFFER—write: 


(HROMOVOX 


DIVISION 


Caledonia 


Electronics & Transformer Corp. 
Caledonia, N. Y 
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SUNSHINE COTTAGE 
103 Tuleta Drive 


San Antonio, Texas 


A completely oral school for deaf and 
hard of hearing children, providing 
training from nursery through sixth 
grade. Now located in a new modern 
plant with latest testing and teaching 
equipment. 


Miss Mary K. Van Wyk, Director 








CHILDREN’S AUDITORY 
TEST 


By Edna K. Monsees 


A new recording for testing the 
hearing of young children, developed 
to meet the need for a speech recep- 
tion test to supplement the pure tone 
audiogram. 78 rpm, 12-inch record at 
constant intensity, made of unbreak- 
able vinylite. 

Side I-Toys. Uses nine test words: 
baby, duck, car, dog, bus, fish, air- 
plane, boat, and ball. 


Side II—Numbers. Consists of pairs 
of numbers such as “9-4, 6-5,” ete. 


$6.00, plus 25¢ for mailing 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 


1537 35th St., N.W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 








Clarke School Studies 
Concerning the Heredity of Deafness 


Pedigree Charts, Audiograms, data about 


relatives of deaf pupils. 


163 pages, paper cover, $3.00 plus 12c¢ postage 


VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., Washington 7, D. C. 














LIPREADING SCHOOL OF CHICAGO 
GERTRUDE TORREY 
Room 1026, 220 South State Street 
Phone, Harrison 7-1114 CHICAGO 4, ILL. 





HEARING AID CONSULTATION 
AURAL REHABILITATION 
MARGUERITE V. EVERSDEN 

1918 SPRUCE STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 3, PENNA. 


Consultation By Appointnicnt Phone: Kingsley 5-0499 





Hearing Rehabilitation Center 
FOR CHILDREN AND ADULTS 
Hearing Aid Consultation 
Auditory Training Lipreading 
EDNA K. MONSEES 
1911 R Street, N. W., Washington 9, D. C. 
DUpont 7-1700 














AN ADAPTATION OF THE JENA METHOD 
OF SPEECHREADING FOR 
YOUNG DEAF CHILDREN 


By Gwendolyn Sutton Powrie 
$1.50 


Remit by check, money order, or draft 
Address orders and other communications to: 


MRS. EMERSON POWRIE 
1611 Jackson Avenue 
ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 
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A MESSAGE FROM 
PARAVOX DEALERS ON 





ALL-TRANSISTOR 
HEARING AID 


Wouldn’t you prefer’to have 
your new hearing aid “‘pre- 
scription-fitted’’? That is, 
produced to correct your 
hearing loss where needed? 
You get that in the new 
Paravox TRANSonic ‘‘All- 
Transistor” Hearing Aid. Yes, 
it’s a hearing aid made for 
your individual hearing needs. 
PARAVOX produces the only 
hearing aid in the world that 
is ‘‘photoscription-fitted”’, 
with a photo of performance. 
Call, telephone, or write us. 


YOUR PARAVOX DEALER 
USA 


why. 
A 


LOOK IN THE CLASSIFIED DIRECTORY OF 
YOUR TELEPHONE BOOK 
FOR DEALER’S ADDRESS 
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HEARING SOCIETIES 


ADVERTISING DIRECTORIES 
TEACHERS OF LIPREADING 


District of Columbia 





Baltimore 1 (Maryland) 
322 N. Charles Street 
Boston 15 (Massachusetts) 
283 Commonwealth Avenue 
Chicago 2 (Illinois) 
30 W. Washington St. 
Cleveland 6 (Ohio) 
11,206 Euclid Avenue 
Columbus 15 (Ohio) 
55 East State Street, Room 410 
Dayton 3 (Ohio) 
1400 East Third St. 
Denver 5 (Colorado) 
1556 Emerson Street 
Detroit 26 (Michigan) 
535 West Jefferson Avenue 
Hartford 3 (Connecticut) 
Room 212, 252 Asylum Street 
Indianapolis 4 (Indiana) 
317 Board of Trade Building 
Jersey City 2 (New Jersey) 
578 Jersey Avenue 
Kansas City 2 (Missouri) 
No. 1 West Linwood Blvd. 
Lynchburg (Virginia) 
Room 3, Ward Bidg., 
Church St. 
Lynn (Massachusetts) 
59 Baltimore Street 


Milwaukee 3 (Wisconsin) 
322 W. Wisconsin Ave., Suite 
601 
Minneapolis 3 (Minnesota) 
1722 Hennepin Ave. 


Paterson 1 (New Jersey) 
182 Ellison St. 
Philadelphia 3 (Pa.) 
2019 Spruce Street 
Pittsburgh 22 (Pa.) 
Granite Bldg., 6th Ave. 
Wood St. 
Portland 5 (Oregon) 
402 Education Center Building 
Rochester 4 (New York) 
130 Clinton Ave., South 
Saint Louis 8 (Missouri) 
4527 Westminster Place 
Saint Paul 1 (Minnesota) 
496 Endicott-on-Robert Bldg. 
San Francisco 15 (Calif.) 
Suite 38, 2015 Steiner St. 
Springfield 3 (Massachusetts) 
1694 Main Street 
Toledo 10 (Ohio) 
2313 Ashland Avenue 
Washington 9 (D. C.) 
1934 Calvert St., N. W. 
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Washington 

MRs. ELIZABETH CLARKE BABBITT 
1819 Wyoming Ave., N. W 
Phone: Adams 2-7207 

MIss FRANCES H. DOWNES 

2311 Conn. Ave., N. W., Zone 8 
Phone: North 7-1874 

Mrs. EDNA K. MONSEES 

1911 R St., N. W., Zone 9 





Phone: Du, 7-1700 


Georgia 
Rome 
MIss ELIZABETH KNOWLES 
904 Darlington Way, Box 833 
Phone: 


QQnF 
0001 


Illinois 
Chicago 
Miss GERTRUDE TORREY 
Rm. 1026-220 So. State St., Zone 4 


Phone: Harrison 7-1114 
Kansas 
Wichita 16 


MIss LENNA BRYANT 
3017 East Gilbert 
Phone: 6-5356 


Massachusetts 
Boston 
Miss HENRIETTA GORDON 


Brookline, Mass 
2-2430 


1284 Beacon St., 
Phone: Beacon 


Miss Enrp S. LOFCHIB 
419 Boylston St.. Zone 16, Rm. 702 
Phone: Ke. 6-3406 : 


New ENGLAND SCHOOL oF LIP- 
READING 

175 Dartmouth Street. Zone 16 

Phone: Kenmore 6-3018 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Worcester 2 | 
Miss CATHERINE T. MADIGAN 
61 May Street 


Missouri 
Kansas City 3 
Miss BussizE L. TRICE 
Dept. of Special Education 
Charles Sumner School 
2830 Wabash—Phone Li. 8072 


New Jersey 


East Orange 

Mrs. Susip F. VARICK 
162 South Clinton Street 
Phone: Orange 4-4050 


Paterson 1 

Mrs. MARGARET B. RICHARDSON 
182 Ellison St. 

Phone: SHerwood 2-4720 





New York 


Brooklyn (2) 

Mrs. KATHRYN ALLING ORDMAiy 
24 Monroe Place 

Phone: UL 2-0416 


New York 

MRS. PHOEBB R. MURRAY 
342 Madison Avenue, Zone 17 
Phone: Murray Hill 2-6423 


MRS. EDWARD B. NITCHIB 
503 West 121 St. 

New York 27, N. Y. 
Phone: Monument 2-7850 


Miss MARY Woop WHITEHURST 
330 East 63rd St., Zone 21 
Phone: Bu. 8-4752 

Port Washington, Long Island 


MISS MARGARET DUNN 

Falaise Estate 

Phone: POrt Washington 7-5364 
Syracuse 


Syracuse Speechreading Studio 
MISss ELIZABETH G. DBLANY 
223 Arlington Ave., Zone 7 
Phone: 75-7265 


Mrs. AMELIA PERLMUTTER GORY 
103 Salt Springs Road, Zone 3 
Phone: 72-1174 

North Carolina 
Greensboro 


Miss NELLIE G, WHEELER 
201 S. Mendenhall Street 


Winston-Salem 7 


Mrs. W. A. BUDLONG 
2046 Queen Street 


Pennsylvania 


Philadelphia 3 


Mrs. JOHN E. D. Trass 
1701 Walnut Street 
Phone: Pennypacker 6780 


Rhode Island 


Providence 6 


Miss MARIE L. SLACK 
315 Thayer St. 
Phone: GAspee 3652 





Texas 
Dallas 


Miss Lovisg HILLYER 
1506 Argentia Dr., Apt. B 
Phone: WE-2556 
Houston 6 

Mrs, Lucruue P, TURNER 


1825 Harold Street 
Phone: JA-3562 


CANADA 
Quebec 


Montreal 

MISS MARGARET J, WOROESTES 
1509 Sherbrooke St., West 
Phone: FI 2851 
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